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THE BETBAYED. 

A cmr racked in the earthquakes din. 

Its roofs and pinnacles toppling in ; 

A nation mown by the scythe of war. 

Its children bound to the victor’s car ; 

A people crowding the halls oi death. 

Heaped like pale leaves by the Autumn breath ; 

A shattered Bhip with its ghastly freight. 

Slow sinking beneath the tempests weight ; 

Oh 1 these are awfnl and dread to see, 

But a darker vision I bring to thee. 

A living child on the dead cold breast 
Of its mother, frozen to marble rest, 

A prisoner bound in the dungeon halls. 

Where no ray of light or sunshine falls ; 

A martyr chained to the crackling pyre. 

While the mob grows drunk, with blood and ire ; 

A starving child, where the sleet falls hoar. 

Driven with blows from the rich man’s door ; 

Oh I these are awful and dread to see. 

But a darker vision I bring to thee. 

A gentle girl with her dove-like eyes. 

Beams 'neath the glow of her home’s glad sides ; 
Her heart o’er brimming with love divin", 

T.ifca a diamond chalice with precious wine ; 

But the spoiler comes with specious wiles. 

Like a demon wills, like an angel smiles ; 

Then blossoms the Bonl of that beautiful one. 

As the rose expands beneath the snu. 

And her life grows joyous, but woe is me, 

Dark is the vision I picture thee. 

She has left her home, she has made her nest, 

In the fancied love of that chosen breast ; 

But his love is lust, and his truth’s a lie ; 

He sates his passion, and flings her by ; 

He flings her by, and bis leprous kiss 
Blisters at last, and with demon hiss 
He bids her live, ah ! treacherous breath. 

On the sale of virtue, tne price of death ; 

Dark is the vision I bring to tbee. 

But a darker shadow is yet to Bee. 

“I am spoiled by falsehood and leagued with Bin, 

I will seek my home. It will fold me iu. 

It will not be long, for this aching grief,” 

She murmurs, “ will soon bring the cypress wroath.” 
But ah I she is spurned from her father’s door ; 

The bosom that nursed her, will own her no more ; 
And her old companions breathe her name ; 

With a scornful sneer and word of shame ; 

Dark is the vision I’ve pictured th ee. 

But a darker shadow is yec to see. 

Her soul grew wild with IhiB last despair. 

Her lips moved then, bat not in prayer ; 

“ They drive me with curses from virtues way, 

I was once betrayed, I will now betray ; ” 

She nerves with the wine cup her thin frail form, 
She wreathes her lips with a dazzling scorn. 

She sold her charms in the street at night ; 

Her lips were poison, her glances bright ; 

Dark is the vision I’ve pictured thee, — 

But its closing shadow is yet to Bee. 


The sleet swept bleak through the silent mart. 
O’er a dying form, and a dying heart ; 

She sank on the pavement, cold and bare, 

Her abroad was wove by the snowy air ; 

The guilty here scorned the child ol sin. 

The angels there have welcomed her in. 

Dark is the vision I've pictured thee, — 

What hatt thou done that it might not be? 


EDI7 0RIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NEWPORT CONVENTION. 

Dear Revolution : Susan B. Anthony, the 
Napoleon of the Woman’s Suffrage movement 
in this country, having decided that neither age, 
color, sex, or previous condition could shield 
any one from this agitation — that neither the 
frosts of winter, or the heats of summer could 
afford its champions any excuse for halting on 
the way, onr forces were ordered to be in 
marching order on the 25th of August to be- 
siege the “ butterflies of fashion ” in Newport 

Having gleefully chased butterflies in our 
young days on onr way to school, we thought 
it might be as well to chase them in our old 
age on the way to heaven. So obeying or- 
ders, we sailed across the sound one bright 
moonlight night, with a gay party of “ the dis- 
franchised,” and found ourselves quartered on 
the enemy the next morning as the sun rose in 
all its resplendent glory. Although trank after 
trunk — not of gossamers, laces, and flowers, but 
of Suffrage ammunition, speeches, resolutions, 
petitions, tracts, John Stuart Mill’s last work, 
and folios of The Revolution had been slowly 
carried up the winding stairs of “ the Atlantic,” 
the brave men and fair women who had tripped 
the light fantastic toe until the midnight hours 
slept heedlessly on, wholly unawares that twelve 
apartments were already filled with invaders of 
the strong-minded mothers and daughters, wives 
and sisters, editors, reporters, and the Hutchin- 
son family to tue third and fourth generation. 

Baths, breakfast, a drive on the sea beach, 
and at the appointed hour to the Convention. 

As we give reports from the Iribune and the 
World in another column, suffice it to say here 
that the Convention continued through two days, 
with the usual amount of good and bad speak- 
ing and debating strong and feeble resolutions, 
fair and unfair reporting, but with all its faults 
an improvement on the general ran of Conven- 
tions called by the stronger sex. We say this 
not in a spirit of boasting, but with a heart 
overflowing with pity for “the men of the 
period.” 

The chief speakers were Paulina Wright 
Davis, Isabella Beecher Hooker, Theodore Til- 
ton, Francic D. Moulton, Bev. Phoebe Hana- 
ford, Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Churchill, the Hon. Mr. 
Stillman of Rhode Island, and the editor and 
proprietor of The Revolution. The occasion 
was enlivened with the stirring songs of the 
Hutchinsons, and a reading from Mrs. Sarah 
Fisher Ames, the distinguished artist who 
moulded the bust of Abraham Lincoln, which 
now adorns the rooms of the Union League, 
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N. Y. A farmer from Illinois, gazing with ad- 
miration on this bust one day, said, “ And this 
was made by a woman, and she is not allowed 
to vote ! What a disgrace to the men of this 
nation ! ” Mrs. Ames is a woman of great 
power and beauty, and has just made her debut, 
as a public reader, on the Woman’s Bights plat 
form with marked success. And here all the 
women who are broad, liberal and thoughtful, 
who have achieved success in any department 
of art or literature, should c«fae to give the 
weight of their names and influence for the en- 
franchisement of their own sex, not so much 
•that woman may vote and hold office, but be- 
cause the assertion of her political equality is 
the first step towards her recognition in the 
world of thonght and action, as the peer of 
man. The subject condition of woman is the 
fundamental falsehood of onr present civiliza- 
tion, and nothing bnt evil can grow out of the 
present relations of the sexes as master and 
slave. 

The Tribune thus speaks of Mrs. Ames : 

The evening session was held at 8 o’clock. Mrs. Stan- 
ton opened the meeting by introducing the sculptress, 
Mrs. Ames of Boston, who, dressed in a black and gold 
silk, with a “ purple pansy ” in her hair, advanced and 
seated herself at the desk. Her regular features, dark 
complexion, brown hair, black eyes, and blackest of 
lashes formed a charming picture. She read with great 
effect Davis’s " Welcome,” Molly MaldooD, and Poe’s 
Baven. Her clear and brilliant tones, expressive eyes and 
qolet manner were most admired. The applause was 
overwhelming. 

The audience throughout the sittings of the 
convention was large, fashionable, and as en- 
thusiastic as the state of the weather wonld per- 
mit From the numbers of The Revolution 
and John Stnart Mill’s new work sold at the door, 
it is evident that mnch interest was roused on 
the question. We can say, truly, that we never 
received a more quiet and respectful hearing, 
and from many private conversations with ladiea 
and gentlemen of influence, we feel assured 
that we have done mnch by onr gatherings in 
Saratoga and Newport to awaken thought among 
a new class of people. 

The ennui and utter vacuity of a life of mere 
pleasure is fast urging fashionable women to 
something better, and when they do awake to 
the magnitude and far-reaching consequences 
of woman’s enfranchisement, they will be the 
most enthusiatio workers for its accomplish- 
ment 

The day after the convention we went with a 
pleasant party in a sailing boat called “ Oatha- 
ine,” to visit Ida Lewis in her rock-bound 
borne. We notioed, as we sailed along, that all 
the beautiful little boats in the bay were named 
alter the girls of the period. We do believe 
that these little acts of chivalry are based on 
a principle deep in the soul of man, and not as 
some wonld have ns believe, in onr present de- 
graded, dependent position, in the statute laws 
and state constitutions. 

The day was bright and the company brighter. 
Mr. Sizer, of the Phrenological Journal, Mr. 
Higginsen and Mr. Tilton, coining down from 
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the sublime height! of •ci«ce,vph§oso|by, sod 
metaphysics (from those realms where 'superior 
manhood is supposed to live) to the level of the 
ladies on board, made themselves most charm- 
ing companions. It is touching to see how 
easily such gifted men in their hours of ease, 
with songs, anecdotes, wit, and repartee, can 
condescend to commune with those who, ac- 
cording to our state constitutions, are the poli- 
tical equals of idiots, lunatics and paupers. 
What an economy of manly dignity there will 
be, when, in the progress of civilization, woman 
shall rise to the sublime heights of these lordly 
onds, made but a little lower than the angels, 
and instead of putting them down, shall attract 
them upward and upward, as Beatrice with 
Dante, to the highest heaven. 


As Mr. Higginson had been in an unhappy 
frame of mind towards The Revolution, find- 
ing ourselves at last in the same boat, we 
desired Mr. Sizer , to examine his bead, that we 
might ascertain whether the difficulty lay in him 
or us, that we might shape our conduot accord- 
ingly. After a strict philosophical analysis, it 
was deoided that Mr. Higgiuson could not be 
improved, but The Revolution had Abundant 
room to grow. To this end we secured ail the 
subscribers we could in Rhode Island, and 
promptly invited Mr. Higginson on the spot to 
adorn its pages ; and we extend this invitation 
to all who desire to see us pruned and perfected 
as we devoutly desire to be. We begin to 
think The Revolution must be related to the 
Beecher family, a kind of divine target, for the 
arrows of a wicked and perverse generation. 


Sailing along, we stopped at a point of land 
to take Kate Field on board, but from the time 
of Petrucbio, Kate? have always been perverse, 
and she would not come, nor allow us to ap- 
proach her, as she was just starting out with a 
party mysteriously arrayed, for a trial of her 
skill in the art of swimming. So we were 
obliged to content ourselves with the sound of 
her merry laugh in the distanoe, and the con- 
templation of a graceful bound of some human 
form divine from the prow of her boat. 


The home of Ida Lewis is on a high broken 
pile of rocks that dazzle the eye in the bright 
sunlight with their sparkling whiteness. On 
thetop is a neat two-story house, sud boathouse, 
painted white ; inside and out everything is 
clean and sweet in that island home. 

Although our young r heroine was busy at the 
wash-tub, she promptly made her appearance, 
apologizing for her dress. She said she was 
obliged to work, and had so many visitors that 
she could not be always dressed to receive thorn. 
I told her the wash-tub had been dignified and 
beautified in verse, and promised to send her 
those sweet rhymes of Louisa Aloott, beginning : 
Queen of my tab, I merrily Bing 
■While the white foam rises high , 

And sturdily wash, and rinse and wring 
And fasten (he clothes to dry. 


Just now, Ida Lewis is the fashion. No one 
thinks of visiting Newport without seeing her. 
In one day, she told us, she had three hundred 
calls. She is a frail-looking girl, seemingly 
with but little force or endurance. She has a 
marked, pleasant face, , light brown hair, hazel 
eyes, and a chin like Anna Dickinson. Mr. 
Sizer examined her head, while Theodore Til- 
ton, pencil in band, marked her appetites and 
aspirations, and as they all seemed to be at sixes 
and sevens, she must have a grand head. As 
the next Phrenological Journal will contain her 
likeness and a full description of her, from the 
graphic pen of Mr. Sizer, we shall say nothing 
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photograph, oh whitffi she 'wrote*' her came, 
which we shall keep at our office where any one 
who desires to see it may, enjoy that privilege. 

We asked her if she rowed out every day. 
She said no, she did not care much to go out when 
it was calm. She liked the excitement of bat- 
tling old ocean in a storm. We saw the beau- 
ful little boat, with its red cushions and metal 
mountings, which had just been presented to her, 
and if it had not been washing day we should 
have asked her to give us a row round the har- 
bor. We talked of the race between the Har- 
vards and Oxfords, and all spoke hopetully oi 
the time when girls, too, should enter the lists 
for the prizes of life. 

Mrs. Ames suggested to her to open a school 
to teach girls navigation. She described to ns 
the incident in her pilot life which makes her 
famous to-day, and which will be remembered 
among the deeds of heroic women in all time. 

I rather think the men whose lives she saved 
were glad to see her out of her sphere, that dark, 
eventful day. Imagine those men saved by ber 
doll and magnanimity, seated in her quiet home, 
warmed and fed^by her loving charity, safe from 
danger, fully reinstated in the normal condition 
of ordinary manhood, holding forth to her 
on “ Woman’s place,” “ her inferiority/' “her 
subject condition m nature.” We wish she 
could take Horace Bus mell out in her little 
boat some day, when the waves are lashed to 
fury, and teach him man’s dependence where 
woman, by education und experience, has 
learned superior skill. What multitudes of 
men are strutting up an I down the highways 
of life, prating of their lordly gifts to reign and 
rule, who have been fished up from the Stygian 
pools of ignorance, disease and vice, and their 
feet placed on solid ground by the heroism and 
self-sacrifice of woman, who to-day sneer at the 
idea ot her holding a ballot. 

Ida Lewis is a girl of rare common sense and 
self-respect She is modest, unaffected, and 
seems surprised rather than pleased with the 
amount of attention she is just now receiving, i 
In speaking of some of the incidents of her 
life, she told us that she had often been out in 
the winter when her stockings were so frozen to 
her wet feet that she was obliged to cut them 
off. Now, that she has a beautiful boat some 
one should present her with a pretty gymnastic 
dress of bright colors, a cap to shade her eyes, 
long rubber boots, felt stockings, fur gloves, 
etc., ready for the storms of the coming winter. 
While people are ready to shower gifts on ber, 
we advise useful things for the child’s comfort 
and protection, rather than mere ornaments to 
adorn her person, or house. 

She seemed much am ised with the idea of 
Mr. Sizer being able to tell her character from 
her head, but she soon recognized the trath of 
his statements, and to his delineations would 
artlessly respond ever and anon, “ That is so.” 
i After a short call we returned to the Catherine, 
and were soon landed on the opposite shore. 

Newport is a charming little town ; its lookout 
on the sea is grand ; its shores are cultivated 
lawns, dotted all round with the elegant homes 
of merchant princes from Boston and New York. 
We took a pleasant drive through the town and 
on the sea shore. Among other cottages 
pointed out to us, we were specially interested 
when our coachman called out “Here is the 
residence of Mrs. George Francis Train.” It 
was the finest situation we saw, boldly looking 
out on the ever restless sea. Some one asked 
if Mrs. Train attended the Convention. 


hope she dlk, foe die is a woomu of gnat ex- 
ecutive aWftity, ’born m on sense, and force of 
character, and should her attention be roused to 
the importance of this demand for woman’s en- 
franchisement, she would be a mighty power 
towards its achievement. Our excellent friend, 
her husband, is now on his return trip from the 
Rocky Mountains and California. Clear and 
consistent when he once sees a principle, he has 
said the right word tor the Chinese now crowding 
our western shores : “Let all men vote, make 
laws for 'hemselves, but we cannot trust the best 
of them to legislate for women.” e. c. b. 

FROM LIFE; 

OB, 

A BROADSIDE FROM MAINE 

BT ELEANOR PEL 


“What use is it to try?” And Mrs. John 
Hansom glanced despairingly around the disor- 
dered apartment, surveyed the tangled hair and 
unwashed faces of the three little ones grouped 
around, and burst into tears. Not to be won- 
dered at. The babies (God bless them 1 ) had 
followed each other in quick succession, and 
naturally the little woman was reduced in health 
and spirits. Then the babies were trouble- 
some. Two of them teething together, and the 
oldest just the right age to upset ink-stands, 
tear books, and bawl for the looking-glass 
and hammer. Somebody will probably curl 
their lip contemptuously, and mutter some- 
thing about “discipline,” and that “there is 
no sort of need of children behaving in such a 
manner ! ” But this somebody will be an old 
maid, or an old bachelor ; and we all know that 
old maid’s children, ever since the world com- 
menced to be peopled, have been, of all others, 
the most exemplary. Mr. Herbert Hansom had 
left his house in a regular rage. (I use regular 
not merely as a descriptive adjeotive, but in its 
broadest, and most literal sense. ) Ever since the 
advent of master Will, the first-born, Mr. Han- 
som had set about fault-finding, and had gra- 
dually worked himself up to a pitch where those 
manilestations of ill-temper had come to be as 
regular as clock-work. On this occasion, after 
kicking the oat, and cursing the cook — exouse 
me, Mr. Hansom was an extremely pious man, 
and was never known to utter a profane word 1 
but it was as near cursing as the use of such 
expressions as the following can be called curs- 
ing : “She’s a fool, aud I always knew it. 
Nobody but a simpleton would ever have en- 
gaged such a girl ! Confound that cat ; keep a 
cat to please the children, eh ? That shows 
your good sense and poor little Grimalkin 
was lifted on the toe of the gentleman’s boot, 
and deposited in the lower hall. 1 * Nobody’s 
young ones but ours ever scream in such 
a fashion ! Good gracious ! can't you stop 
that child’s mouth until I get out of the 
house ? It won’t take me long. There goes’ a 
button ; this is the way you take care of my 
clothes! ” And with a rip, and a muttered 
something, which, coming from any other man, 
would have been recognized as a powerful in- 
vective, this wonderfully pious biped, who wor- 
ships God in one of the most imposing of Go- 
tham sanctuaries, tore the garment, which the 
little pearl mischief-maker had rendered so ob- 
noxious, from bis person, and rolling the nioely 
starched and glistening plaits into as small a 
compass as possible, threw (I wish good breed, 
ing would allow me to write slat, for slat is the 
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word) the parcel into a remote comer of the 
room ! then Vowing that there was never known 
to be anything decent in that house to eat, and 
he didn’t know what ever possessed him to get 
married, slammed out of the Hansom establish- 
ment Please don’t glance off, and say : “ That 
scene is overdrawn.” No snch thing, my dear. 
Did you not observe the heading of this story ? 
— “Prom Life*.” r/ell, from life it shall be, and 
I promise that imagination shall not be called 
upon for the slightest decoration. Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hansom consummated a courtship of two 
years (a sufficiently long time, one might think, 
to become acquainted with each other’s promi- 
nent characteristics, at all events) by a brilliant 

marriage in church, and went directly to 

housekeeping in a small “ brown stone treat,” 
in a pleasantly fashionable part of the city. 
John Hansom's income was not large ; but then 
he was a young and rapidly rising merchant, 
and everything in the financial world betokened 
abundant success. 

Two servants, only, were allowed by the mas- 
ter of the bouse, who considered that his means 
did not warrant (to use his own language) keep- 
ing a “ colored boarding-house. ” Consequently 
there was no rest, night or day, for the over- 
worked wife and mother. Mr. Hansom was in 
the habit of betaking himself to the spare 
chamber, in order to be “ fresh ” for the next 
day’s business. Servants, of course, could not 
be expected to have their rest broken in upon 
at night, and thus all the watching devolved 
upon Mrs. Hansom, and a sorry time she had 
of it 

“What use is it to try?” she asked in her 
despair. “How can a woman be kind and 
patient under such treatment as this ? ” 

You see, reader, Mrs. Hansom was the daugh- 
ter of pious paientB, who believed, with St 
Paul, that the husband is the head of the wife, 
and must rule over her, without regard t to the fact 
that matrimony occasionally shows the husband 
to be both morally and intellectually inferior to 
his companion. From her earliest remem- 
brance, woman’s sphere, and woman’s duty had 
been dinned into her ears ; but the poor little 
woman had proved, by bitter experience, that 
there was something strangely out of kilter 
with the creed. Of course, she didn’t exactly 
know what That stereotyped “ Bmile,” which 
every newspaper and magazine in the land has 
prated about, she had considered all the days of 
her life, and had, in these bitter days, endea- 
vored to be true to the “ smile,” and the princi- 
ples of her early education ; but the day had ar- 
rived when the “ smile ” refused to come. If I be- 
lieved iu the doctrine of obsession, put forward 
by Spiritualists, I should be compelled to think 
that with the birth of children, in some families, 
comes a devil also, who assumes entire control 
of the husband and father, transforming the 
previously good-natured, easy-tempered indivi- 
dual into a disagreeable, fault-finding, selfish 
egotist. 

“He has utterly failed me,” she continued. 
“Never did I so much need love and sympathy 
as now. What can this mean ? ” 

Just at this juncture, when the three babies, 
after a moment of quiet consternation at the 
grief of their usually placid mother, had com- 
menced to bawl again lustily, Jane, the cham- 
bermaid, poked her bead in at the door, saying : 

1 ‘ Mrs. Hansom, there is an old lady below ” 

“No, I ain’t below either! ” said the visitor, 
walking briskly into the chamber. “I can 
get up a flight of stairs about as quick as you 
can, if your legs are younger than mine. 
Well, my dear ’’—depositing a band-box on the 


dressing-table, a bundle in the corner, and half 
a dozen oranges on the mantel — “I suppose 
you are the wife of John Hansom, my son ; 
where is he ? ” And the old lady tenderly kissed 
the tear-stained face, and then proceeded to in- 
spect it careftilly. Carrie saluted the old lady 
kindly, muttered something abont her visit ■ 
being entirely unexpected, informed her that 
John had gone to the office — all the time endea- 
voring to escape the scrutiny of the kind eyes. 

“Land sake! and these are all yours.” 
Grandma had just found time to take an 
inventory of live stook. 

“ Yes, mam ! ” and Carrie’s lip quivered, and 
the tell-tale tears started again. 

“Why, I never heard anything about Ibis 
last one! No wonder. I should thought John 
woold a been a little ashamed to mention it ; 
but it’s a nice, wholesome looking little fellow ; 
all boys, hey ? Well, that is lucky. Tired to 
death, ain’t yon ? You and John have had 
words, too. I see it as plain as day. Gone off 
without his breakfast, I’ll bet a cookie. Now, 
look here. Bless your heart, I’m an old woman, 
but 1 know a thing or two, and can help you if 
you’ll only let me. To be sore ” — and here 
Grandma commenced to remove her travelling 
garb— “ I never set eyes on you before ; but I 
don’t want bat one look at anybody to make np 
my mind what kind of stuff they are made of. 
Some folks would a waited a week or two, and 
then edged into this business gradually, but 
that ain’t my way. Yon are worried out with 
the care of these children, and more than that, 
you are grieved to death because your husband 
has grown to be not only indiflerent and inat- 
tentive, bnt actually unkind. Law sakes, child, 
you needn’t look at me so hard. I’m no for- 
tune-teller— ain’t got any gift of second sight — 
but I’ve been there myself, and experience is 
not only a very good schoolmaster, but an ex- 
cellent heart-opener. The first thing I want 
you to take into consideration is this — that 
there is no man on the face of the earth, whose 
bard words should be of sufficient consequence 
to draw a tear from the eyes of his wife ; and a 
man who will, under snch cirpnmstances as 
these utter the first unkind word,” and Grandma 
looked pityingly around at the little ones — 
“deserves to be treated like an overgrown 
schoolboy, and I’ll show yon how to do it. 
Now give me some breakfast, for I’m eenamost 
starved.” i ha. Hansom was pleasantly sur- 
prised. She had heard often of her husband’s 
mother, and had looked forward to a visit from 
her with an indescribable nervousness, which 
was very excusable, taking into consideration 
the disagreeable reputation of mothers-in-law 
generally. As may be supposed, Mr. Hansom 
was delighted to welcome his maternal parent ! 
bnt was a little taken back to find that a new 
nurse had been added to the establishment. 
He, however, restrained all expression of dis- 
satisfaction, determining to come to an under- 
standing with his wife after his mother had re- 
tired ; but the old lady saved him all trouble in 
that direction, “John,” said she, as the trio 
adjourned to the sitting-room, “yon have al- 
ways been aware that your mother had a pair of 
eyes, and knew how to use ’em, and a gram of 
common sense to make ’em of service. Your 
wife hasn’t opened her month to me in com- 
plaint, but I know as well as I know that I sit 
here, that you are not the husband you ought 
to be, and I'm ashamed of you. I have engaged 
a woman to assist in taking care of the chil- 
dren, and shall pay her myself, and her board 
also, if you think you cannot afford to keep her. 


To-night your wife will occup j the spare ciiam- 
ber, which I understand from the maid you 
have slept in, ever since this last baby was bora. 
Yon will take the- oldest child, I shall claim the 
next, and the new nurse the baby. Out of re- 
gard for your wife’s health and life, out of re- 
gard for the little children which, as a father, 
you should assist in taking care of, I have per- 
suaded your wife to give up the management 
of this house to me ; and sir, I am mistress ! ” 
And here the old lady jingled a little spitefully, 
it must be confessed, the housekeeper's bunch 
of keys. “ I shall try for a little, and see how 
this works, and if things d^ra’t go on to suit me, 

I shall take them all to Maine with me, and see 
if I can’t fat ’em np a little. I should think yon 
would be everlastingly ashamed to look upon 
the face of this dear little woman, and note the 
traces of tears, and the lines of care your indif- 
ference and actual unkindness have placed there. 
It is no credit for a woman to stay with a man, 
and be imposed upon though — not a bit of it! 
Don’t', open your month to me about the rights 
of a husband,” as Mr. Hansom muttered some- 
thing of that description. “She’ll show you in 
future whether she has any rights you are bound 
to respect, if I have any influence with her. It 
is her right, I suppose, to bear you children, 
and then be treated bke a slave, because the 
poor little things come along so fast, that she 
is unable to give them proper care. It is high 
time women begun to fight for their rights ! high 
time, sir ! I began my fight thirty-five years ago 
in the good old town of Portland — and I beat, 
too ; and your wife will beat, else I shall miss 
my guess. You have got to learn that your wife 
is not your slave or your servant, but your com- 
panion and equal ; and after you have digested 
that'lesson, everything will go smoothly enough ; 
and another thing, my dear child,” turning to 
Mrs. Hansom — “ wives must learn that it is just 
as wrong for them to accept the degradation nl 
their positions, as it Is for their husbands to at- 
tempt to force them into such galling servitude. 
Meekness, as a divine quality, is all very well 
to talk about, but a woman who considers it 
her duty to submit tamely to snubs, fault-finding, 
and general ill-treatment, in my opinion, is next 
door to a tool. 

The logic of this argument is unanswera ble 
A wife who allows insult and oppression, not 
only forfeits the respect of the man she is bound 
to for a life-time, but her own, also. Who shall 
say that Maine is not ahead on the question of 
Woman’s Rights ? 

(lobe Continued. ) 


EciiiPSE op Faith. — The New York Mercantile 
Journal, in an interesting article on the late solar 
Eclipse, interspersed the following reflections : 

The beholder who saw the dart shadow etcal over the 
eternal luminary of the day and hide his light, knew that 
it was but a passing obscuration to make the genial rays 
seem lovelier afterward. Bat, alas 1 the anxious patriot 
who looks forth, now, with troubled eye upon the con- 
fusion and darkening of the law — the central light of onr 
Republican system— has no snch assurance. Faith in 
the people may cheer him, but he has no positive data 
to make his confidence Implicit. 

Bewilderment and incompetency where there was 
statesmanship ; stagnation where activity reigned ; dis- 
cord, hatred and oppression where harmony, fraternal 
regard and a common devotion to liberty were the rule ; 
the working masses ground down by burthensome taxa- 
tion ; a Debt, in spite of all pretences, not decreasing, 
even four years alter the war ; spoliators and politicians, 
insolently assuming sod asserting control ; cabinet 
officers each in turn taking upon himself authority vest- 
ed in Congress and the people only, one decreeing this, 
to-day, and the other that to-morrow — all this is a 
mighty, a terrible eclipse, of whioh none know the end. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT NE WPORT. 


From the New York Tribune. 

Newpobt, R I., August 25, 1869. 

The Convention held its first meeting at 11 
o’elook this morning. The pretty little Acad- 
emy of Music, with its light, graceful interior 
and abominable scenery, was thrown op Bn early 
and a crowd of elegantly attired and languidly 
interested fashionables gradually filtered in at 
the hour named ; the hall was well filled, and a 
general air of half -disapprobative enjoyment 
prevailed. Celastine flirted gigglingly with 
Adolphus in a corner, glancing meanwhile at 
her pretty toilet of blue and white lawn, and 
caressing her parasol. The Mater, rotund and 
perspiring, was broadly and beamingly agree- 
able to the Pater, a very tall and slender gentle- 
man in eyo-glasses. The young man with his 
hair parted in the middle stood by the door 
talking yachts to the young man in gilt bands 
and brass buttons. The jolly man sat chuck- 
ling with his umbrella m one hand and his 
whiskers in the other. The sober inan sat 
dolorously near the stage, with his hat between 
his knees. On one side George Burleigh shook 
his tawny curls and smoothed his flowing beard. 
Just behind him leaned the philosophical Arab, 
Cob T. W. Higginson, his broad brow, fine eyes, 
and dark beard making him a very marked per- 
sonage indeed. Nora Perry, bright, vivacious, 
blonde-huired and grayed-eyed, threw her 
characteristically quick glances about the audi- 
ence, while Mrs. Ames, the sculptress, and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, sat in dignified silence to- 
gether. The audience, becoming impatient at 
sight of the empty stage, began a well-bred 
clapping, whereupon two reporters ventured 
from behind the scenes, and peeped admiringly, 
poor fellows, at the pretty girls in the front row. 
By and by, a charming halo of silver curls be- 
came visible, and Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s 
genial face and plump figure appeared, with all 
the dignity of her 60 years and her mission rest- 
ing upon her. She seated herself, disposing 
gracefully her suit of black and white silk and 
picturesque scarf of scarlet cashmere. Then 
came Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker of Hartford 
—one of file Beechers — gentle, slender, spirituelle 
looking like some graceful flower, with her soft 
curls, her kindly blue eyes, her shawl of airy 
black lace, ahd the lilac ribbons of her bonnet 
Pan’ina W. Davis of Providence followed, her 
still pretty figure, and her white curls, bound in 
the antique Grecian style, about her shapely 
head, attracting many admiring glances. Then 
came Miss Anthony, ever stately and spectacled, 
ever in black silk with lace fixings. With her 
came Mrs. L. D. Blake of New York, a star of the 
Twenty-third st Bureau, a sharp -feautured lit- 
tle lady in white muslin ; Mrs. E. B. Phelps of 
the Bureau, and Sarah H. Whitman, the poetess, 
walked in together, both in garb of black. Mrs. 
Paulina Davis called the meeting to order, and 
introduced Mrs. E. C. Stanton as the presiding 
officer. Mrs. Stanton stated that Woman Suf- 
frage was the greatest question of the age, the 
enfranchisement of woman the greatest step in 
civilization. Women, she said, are being roused 
; all -over the world — they are waking up to the 
4dea that they have responsibility. Referring 
to Horace Bushnell and John Stuart Mill, she 
•said that all the greatest minds of the age are 
■discussing jthe question. She thought it piti- 
able that a man on oar side of the water 
should take the narrow view of the question. 
Mill had encouraged her to go to work afresh. 
We oomo to Newport to nrge the fashionable 


women of the country to consider this move- 
ment. The speaker concluded by inviting all 
who had anything to say to come on the plat- 
form and say it Miss Rhoda Fairbanks, a nice 
little woman in black grenadino, was appointed 
Secretary pro lem. 

Mrs. Stanton, sollo voce — “ How shall a Busi- 
ness Committee be appointed?” S. B. A. — 
“ By the Chair.” The Chair proceeded to name 
Mrs. Paulma Davis, Miss Anthony. Mr. Tilton, 
Mrs. Hooker and Mr. Scovel of New Jersey. 

Mrs. Stanton then gave a sketch of the pro- 
gress ot the movement for the last twenty years, 
after which letters from John G. Whittier, Mrs. , 
Stowe, and an unknown ladj’, “a very high | 
Episcopalian,” were read. 

Mrs. Isabella Hooker, then seating herself 
quietly at a little table facing the audience, read 
part of a private letter from her sister, Mrs. 
Stowe, who excused herself from attending the 
Convention on plea of ill-healtli, said she had 
heard Mrs. Stanton was au elegant woman, and 
hoped she did not neglect family and household 
duties, and wanted a resolution passed quoting 
the New Testament text that the man is the 
head of woman. When Christian society was 
fully developed women would be admitted to 
full equality. Upon the conclusion of the read- 
ing, Mrs. Hooker made a few remarks upon 
Mrs. Stanton’s ideas on dress. She thought 
that reformers were apt to get away ahead of 
the popular mind. She was sure that Mrs. 
Stanton herself would never adopt so unbecom- 
ing a costume. (Laughter.) She referred to 
the case of a lady, who, losing her husband and 
having a mother and blind sister to support, j 
was obliged in the course of her labor to be 
much in the street at night She didn’t wear 
man’s attire but carried a little pistol in her 
pocket which she knew well how to use. She 
thought this preferable to adopting the mascu- 
line costume. 

Mrs. Stanton now announced that Mrs. Hook- 
er would to-morrow morning read a paper on 
the Bible point of view of the Suffrage question. 
Mrs. P. W. Davis read a series of resolutions 
thanking John Stuart Mill for his efforts in be- 
half of the woman cause, paying a tribute of 
gratitude and respect to the memory of Mrs. 
Mill and of Margaret Fuller, and appointing a 
Convention to be held in Philadelphia on the 
18th, 19th, and 20th of October, 1870, to cele- 
brate the 20th anniversa y of the movement 
T ieodore Tilton, taking the floor, cool, em- 
pl atic and decisive as always, made a speech of 
some length. He said that in the growth of the 
world, man has been a tortoise but woman has 
been a snail. He affirme l that he didn’t, like 
some people, intend to deify woman. He knew 
a great many good women, but there was not 
an angel among them. But women were better 
than men, and he felt that wherever a man is 
there ought a woman to be. People ask — “ Do 
yon want woman to step down into the dirty 
pool of politics ? ” No — but go down like an 
angel into the troubled waters. If politicians 
should go down and get well washed it would 
be a good thing. If politicians from this state 
should do so it is rather improbable that they 
should be recognized upon emerging. He de- 
clared that he would rather see a woman on the 
street with a ballot in her hand than the Grecian 
bend on her back. (Great applause.) If you 
rook the house so, said Mr. Tilton, you’ll shake 
down somebody’s back hair. Ia referring to 
the housekeeping abilities of the reformers, he 
said that Anna Dickinson cjnld make delicious 
bread ; that Lucretia Mott presided over her 


household government like a queen, and that 
Mrs. Stanton managed her house beautifully 
and with her seven sons and daughters on 
either side made a charming picture. He 
thought the sphere of woman was emphatically 
the home, but it was also the ballot-box. Be- 
fore he died he wanted to give one arm to Mrs. 
Stanton and the other to Miss Anthony, and 
accompany the ladies to the polls. Speaking 
of Mrs. Stowe, he said that he wished Mrs. S. 
knew how to keep a secret as well as her house. 
Mrs. Stanton thought this the one drop of poi- 
son in Mr. Tilton’s speeoh. Mrs. Stowe was 
jnst now the target for the jibes and jeers of the 
press. She believed in a woman being defended 
by her own sex under all circumstances. 

Miss Fairbanks, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, said she was not aware such a com- 
mittee had been appointed, but invited the 
audience to oome forward and contribute. Mrs. 
Stanton proposed to pass hats, and begged the 
audience near the door not to run away before 
the bat reached them. Miss Anthony said that 
as workers lhey had found that it was grateful 
to get dollars of sympathy as well as words of 
sympathy. The hats were passed around, and 
upon conclusion of this ceremony the meeting 
adjourned. The sum collected amounted to $35 # 
The audience stared in open-mouthed wonder- 
ment at the speakers as they wended their way 
to the hotel. During the afternoon they held 
quite a reception in the parlors, the lair fashion- 
ables still staring, as if iu search of the horns 
and hoofs Miss Anthony talks about. Mr. 
Higginson made his appearance and was warrnlv 
welcomed. 

THE EVENING SESSION 

was largely attended and proved to be interest- 
ing. Most of the ladies being in elegant after- 
noon dress, the effect was gorgeous — the bright 
colors and piquant style giving a home-like ap- 
pearance to the hall. Mrs. Stanton opened the 
meeting and introduced Mr. Paul Du Chaillu, 
the African traveller, who, in the course of a 
short aud imperfectly pronounced speech, 
showed that lions and tigers had not exclusively 
taken his attention from Woman’s Rights. His 
small figure, swarthy face, and dancing black 
eyes gave a new aspect to the Woman’s Temple. 
Mr. Du Chaillu said that he always sided with 
the ladies. Men say that woman is an inferior 
being, but he knew many women who are far 
smarter than men. Those men willing to put 
down the women haYe very little brain aud all 
that is turned in thp wrong direction. They are, 
in fact, donkeys, not to speak too severely. 
Men said to him, “ The idea of a woman being 
a Senator with a baby in her arms! ” He al- 
ways answered, “The idea of a man being a 
Senator who is a continual drunkard ! ” The 
women have as much sense ns men. He would 
stand to that until he died. 

Mrs. Blake, a New York lady, in elaborate 
toilet of black silk, white muslin and lace, was 
next introduced as a neophyte in the matter of 
public speaking. She gave an address includ- 
ing the usual arguments, and was well received. 
She was succeeded by Mrs. Churchill of Rhode 
Island, a small woman in black, with an ear- 
nest face, who, detailing the noted names be- 
longing to the movement, declared that after 
such minds had spoken, it was impossible to 
find an original thought upon the subject. 
Nevertheless, the lady made a long address, 
wluch agreed with those given before. 

Mrs. E. C. Stanton, after inviting the audi- 
ence to ask questions if so inclined, began to 
speak of the laws in relation to woman. She 
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said she had made it the business of her life to 
torment the legislators continually. She had at 
last succeeded in having the laws modified that 
bore so heavily upon woman. In regard to wo- 
man’s qualifications for fighting, she said that 
in the Senate Horace Greeley, in that meek and 
beautiful way that only Horace can use, asked : 
“ If you vote, will you fight ? ” .We declared our- 
selves even ready for that if we were obliged to 
do it, but we hoped to introduce with our bal- 
lots the roign of universal peace. Still women 
bad fought — hundreds, I am told, in the recent 
war — who, upon the discovery of their sex, 
were dismissed in disgrace, and without xeceiv- 
ing their pay. The speaker concluded by the 
statement that voting was a question of getting 
bread and butter in the easiest way. The Hut- 
chinson Family now made their appearance, 
and, clustering on the stage, sang. Miss An- 
thonv spoke, advocating the passage by the 
next Congress of a Sixteenth Amendment. She 
caused some sensation by saying that shortly, fol- 
lowing in the wake of Chinamen, Negiocs, and 
Alaskans, the Cuban, upon the annexation of 
the little island, would vote, and a’l before the 
women. 8he said, in speaking of the progress 
of the movement, that one pleasant thing was 
the admission of women into the ranks of re- 
porters. She was especially glad to Bee this, as 
some of the papers had sent to report many of 
their meetings men who were drunk, and con- 
sequently thoroughly incompetent. (This with 
a glance at the back of the stage.) Upon the 
close of Miss Anthony’s remarks Mrs. Stanton 
Btated that the paper sending the drunken re- 
porters was the New York Herald. 

After another Bong the meeting adjourned un- 
til 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. The speakers 
retired to the hotel, where they found an im 
promptu hop in progress, and for some time 
mingled among the guests, looking on with 
much interest at the gyrations of Celestine and 
Adolphus — ho glorious in his waxed mustache, 
she radiant in any amount of hair and an indefi- 
nite sweep of shoulder. 

From the New York World. 

SECOND DAY OF THE WOMAN 8DFFBAGE CONVEN- 
TION IN NEWPORT — THE FOBMATION OF A NEW 
PASTY PROPOSED — UNION OF THE 6TBONG- 
MINDED AND THE FEEBLE-MINDED — A SCRIP- 
TURE EXPOSHTON. 

Newpobt, B.I., August 26. 
The Woman’s Suffrage Convention reassem- 
bled at the Academy of Music, this moniing, at 
11 o’clock. The hall was nearly filled, the at- 
tendance including a greater number of the 
fashionables, both men and women, than on 
yesterday. After Mrs. Stanton had called the 
meeting to order, the Hntchinsons sang two or 
three glees and choruses. 

A NEW PASTY. 

Mrs. Paulina W. Davis offered the following 
resolution : 

Resolved, That aa the Republican party, by inRertiog 
the word male In the Federal Constitution where it had 
not before existed, thus establishing an aristocracy of 
sex; and the Democratic party, by thoir general hostility 
to, and ridicule of, Woman 8ulTrago, are alike undeserv- 
ing our sympathy, and that we earnestly call upon all 
true men in both parties to at once organize a new 
party based upon principle rat hey than expediency ; a 
party having the prescience to see the necessity of mak- 
ing the nation homogeneous, of adopting a platlorm 
broad enough to embrace all humanit) and lift them, 
however degraded, into man an 1 woman! ood, and 
with Bufflcienl knowledge of human nature to see that 
there is not any distranchiesd class, which is not, con- 
sequently, discontented, and hence dangerous to the 
welfare oi the republic. 

By a singular oversight neither this oor any 


of the previous resolutions offend by speakers 
were put to, the meeting, so that it would be 
difficult to tell what impression the various 
facte and arguments made upon the andienoe. 
This was somewhat to be regretted, as it would 
have been interesting to ascertain the feeling of 
these miscellaneous Newport audiences upon 
the great questions connected with the Wo- 
men’s Rights movement. 

A SLIGHT CONTRADICTION. 

Mrs. Davis denied that by elevating men you 
als» elevated women ; but she directly atter- 
wards made the curious statement that by 
elevating man, woman was also elevated in an 
inverse ratio. By this I take it Bhe meant that 
women are indirectly elevated by the elevation 
of men, more especially as she illustrated her 
argument by showing that the intercourse of 
slaves with refined masters and mistresses had 
a very bereficial tendency upon the manners 
and character of the former. 

SPEECH BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

The President then delivered a very long and 
able address, intended as an exposition of l he 
views of the association in calling these con- 
ventions at the watering-places. She Baid the 
editors of all the New York papers remarked, if 
you can get the butterflies of fashion to con- 
sider this question the work will be speedily 
done. The butterflies of fashion, however, are 
by no means so thoughtless and frivolous a 
class of beings as many may suppose. Nor are 
they so free and happy as others imagine ; 
some of the wisest and the saddest women have 
belonged to this class. But persons in the 
middle class laugh at the fashionables as weak- 
minded, and at the Women’s Rights advocates 
as “ strong minded.” It would be well, there- 
fore, for both the fashionables and the strong- 
minded to enter into partnership, and make a 
new order of women that would be the pride 
and glory of America. Stupid women could 
live like kittens, but women with brains and 
souls must have some outlet for their pent-up 
forces. Man, in the plentitude of bis power, 
has phut us out of the State, the Church, the 
college, the world of profitable work. What is 
left for us to do but to beguile the weary years 
with marriage and fashion, to chase butterflies, 
or to commence a vigorous crusade, as we are 
doing, to secure for our sex a free pass into the 
world of thought and action. Woman is either 
a slave or an equal of man, a sovereign in her 
own right or a subject, by divine ordination. 
The world is to-day waking up to the higher 
truth that men and women are equal comple- 
ments of each other. She theh proceeded to 
discuss the claims of women to an education in 
the professions and useful arts, and finally she 
touched upon their claims to the ballot, and 
showed how necessary the franchise was to 
enable woman to obtain fair remuneration for 
her work. ■ She said this question of women’s 
work and wages may lie nearer to your hearts 
to-morrow than it is to-day. Your daughters 
may be brought to face the stern realities of 
life perhaps to-morrow. Your bauk stocks and 
your wealth may be buried in your grave with 
you, and then consider th9 bitter adversity 
that may be tasted by those who have never 
learned how to earn their bread. 

SCRIPTURE EXPOSITION. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker proceeded to 
give an outline of her ideas ot tde way in 
which the Bible should be atndied m ivtcrence 
to this questiou oi woman's posi.ion. She 
rst read the uarrat ve of the creation of man 


and woman as given in the Mosaic record. 
She particularly called attention to the passage 
in the second chapter of Genesis where it is 
said that man Bhall leave father and mother and 
cleave to his wife. In this passage she found 
nothing but an absolute statement of the 
equality of man and woman in position and 
privilege. 8he attempted, however, to go a 
step further than this, and presented a number 
of scientific facts to prove that the highest 
types of vitality take the female form. It was 
somewhat difficult to understand, on the whole, 
what this lady was driving at. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

After other proceedings of an uninteresting 
character, the Convention adjourned until the 
evening. 

CLOSING SEESION OF THE WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE CON- 
VENTION — ADDRESSES BY MB. FRANK MOULTON 
AND THE BEV. PHCEBE HANAFOBD. 

From the N. Y. World. 

Newport, R. L, August -6. 
The last meeting of the Convention was held 
at the Academy of Music, this evening. Like 
all the rest of them, it has been Chiefly remark- 
able for the frightful decorum which has pre- 
vailed throughout the proceedings, the audi- 
ence being so attentive to the propneties that 
they could hardly venture upon giving a round 
of applause to the speakers except at rare in- 
tervals. 

The proceedings opened with music by the 
Hutchinsons, who seem to have established a 
claim to be considered the musical apostles of 
Woman’s Suffrage. 

Mrs. Ames then read a selection of poetry, 
concluding with Edgar Allan Poe’s “Raven.” 
Her interpretation of this great poem — ranking 
among the most extraordinary works of art that 
ever proceeded from the mind of man — was 
marked with great power, ’and fully up to the 
height of the great theme. She certainly sug- 
gested to me — and, doubtless, to most other 
admirers of the poem present — several new 
sh.ide3 of meaning whi-li had never before pre- 
sented themselves, and which were a3 striking 
as they were beautiful. Mrs. Ames's features 
are most expressive ; her eyes are dark and 
fringed with heavy lashes, from beneath which 
flash ont glances of tenderness, of pathos, of 
horror, of irony as her theme may demand. 
Aided by such powerful accessories, the tones 
of her rich voice acquire a thousand new and 
delicate shades of meaning, and let the hearer 
into the secreteBt depths of poetic expression. 

Mrs. Stanton, at the conclusion of the read- 
ings, came forward, and, after warmly eulogiz- 
ing Mrs. Ames, introduced to the audience 
Mr. Frank Moulton, whom she described as 
a merchant of New York. This gentleman 
eulogized the appearance and manners of the 
ladies upon the platform, and said they cer- 
tainly had not offended against any canon of 
good taste. Then he declared that this govern- 
ment was not representative, because women 
were not represented. Finally, he declared it 
was necessary to revise the divorce laws. 

Rev. Phoebe Hanaford, the pastor tf a Uui- 
versalist congregation iu Massachusetts, was 
next introduced. She eulogized Mrs. SLaulou. 
Miss Anthony, end other noble and faithful 
pioneers of the Woman’s Suffrage movement, 
and said tiiat the names of these women would 
soon be inscribed on the scrolls of fame v ith 
Wilborforce, Howard, and all the great phil- 
anthropists and bcnofactors of their race. She 
did not suppose that the ballot would get 
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everything for woman ; but it would help her 
to get better education, better wages for her 
labor, and better protection in her rights. Dr. 
BushneD, in his book of “Curds and Whey,” 
said that the ballot woultl be injurious to wo- 
man herself and to society ; but man would 
always be man, and woman, woman ; and the 
sooner both pass the conventional limit and 
become humanity the better for both. We are 
not afraid of any reform that will go against 
nature. 

Mr. Stillman, of the House of Representa- 
tives of Rhode Island, said that all these great 
questions passed through three stages, the rid- 
iculous, the argumentative, and the adoptive. 
The Woman’s Rights question had met with 
plenty of ridicule ; but it has passed from the 
ridiculous stage, and is the fair subject of ar- 
gument. 

Miss Anthony intimated to all those ladies 
present who might reside in New York, or 
have occasion to visit the city, that the Wo- 
man’s Bureau in Twenty-third street was con- 
stantly open, and that they were always glad to 
have ladies call upon them who were interested 
in this great question. 

Mrs. Blake addressed the audience at some 
length, and after the Hutchinsons had sung the 
“ Star Spangled Banner ” the meeting adjourn- 
ed. 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 


LETTER XXVIII. 

Manchester, August, 1869. 

THE WOMAN ’8 PBOPEBTT BULL AND THE LORDS. 

This bill, which' passed the third reading in 
the House of Commons by a majority of ninety- 
nine, more than four to one of the members 
present voting in favor of it, has been set aside 
by the House of Lords for this session and can- 
not become law for another year. Though its 
provisions secure no more than common justice 
to married women, and though in hundreds, 
probably in thousands of cases, legislation is 
absolutely needed to put an end to acts of gross 
injustice, and still further, though the bill had 
been strictly scrutinized and carefully matured 
in the House of Commons, our “ hereditary 
legislators ” have ignored all these claims and 
rejected the bill. They merely admit its “prin- 
ciple,” that is, they admit that wrongs exist for 
which a remedy must some time be found. 
The pretext for getting rid of the bill in this 
summary manner is “the advanced period of 
the session.” 

This flagrant instance of moral imbecility on 
the part of the Lords will give you some idea of 
the kind of difficulties we have to contend with 
in every progressive movement. A London 
contemporary explains the matter thus : “ The 
law lords, it is said, do not like the bill as an 
innovation, and the mass of the peers as an un- 
orthodox measure. The husband is to be the 
‘head’ of the wife, and they interpret headship 
as involving the right to confiscate her property. 
We say the right, for in practice there is prob- 
ably not a peeress in the country unprotected by 
a strict settlement. This law only does for the 
poor what the rich do for themselves, but the 
peers will not pass it for all that.” Having 
been obliged to succumb to the pressure of 
public opinion on the question of the Irish 
Church, the House of lords cling with increased 
teracity to the prestige of the past, and' they 
have made more than one effort of late to con- 
trol the legislation of this country. I may men 
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tion Sir J. Coleridge’s bill abolishing Univer- 
sity tests, which, though passed in the Com- 
mons, by majorities of 120 and over, has been 
rejected by the Lords, in a most ignominious 
manner, by a similar subterfuge of Deing “too 
late.” The Spectator says, “The entire pro- 
ceeding was contemptuous to the Commons to 
the last degree, and if next session they do not 
find a remedy, they will deserve what they will 
undoubtedly obtain, namelj, the contempt of 
the constituencies, which look to them for laws, 
not mere speculative projects of law. What is 
the use of their proceedings when ninety-one 
landed proprietors, in a division, can Bay that 
their measures are not worth discussion, and so 
dismiss them ? ” These remarks apply with 
equal force to the Women’s Property bill, which 
seeks to remedy much more cruel wrongs than 
exclusion from University degrees and emolu- 
ments. 

A CONCLUSIVE ARGUMENT FOR WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE. 

The rejection, by the House of Lords, of the 
bill for giving married women the control of 
their own 'property has forced the conviction on 
many minds of ^he absolute necessity for grant- 
ing the Suffrage to woman. The difficulties 
which the promoters of the measure had to over- 
come, from the apathy and indifference of the 
House of Commons, are thus explained by one 
of our liberal journals in speaking of the Lords’ 
pretext that the bill was sent np at too late a 
period of the session : 

We do not deny that there is some color for this ex- 
excnee ; nor are we disposed to relieve the House of 
Commons from all blame as to the time ai which they 
sent tbe measure up to the other branch of the legisla- 
ture. We have no doubt that the gentlemen In charge of 
the bill did their best to push it iorward ; but the diffl. 
cultise which attend legislation, by a private member, 
are such that they can only be overcome by a very hearty 
co-operation on the part of the fiouBe generally. That 
co-operation, we fear, was not afforded in any large 
measure to Mr. Russell Gurney and Mr. Jacob Bright 
Opposition was the least difficulty they had to contend 
with. That they oould and did surmount, but indiffer- 
enoe is more difficult to deal with. It cannot be grap- 
pled with by the moat resolute determination ; while its 
effects are felt in the accumulation of difficulties and im- 
pediments which, though trifling in themselves, are 
sufficient to obstruct the progress of a measure which is 
not propelled by an energetic majority. If the bill bad 
ooncerned men instead of women, if its delay or loss 
had entailed the defection of constituents, or had even 
been likely to excite any display of ill-temper on their 
part, we cannot help thinking that time would, somehow 
or other, have been found, even in this busy session, to 
pass it through its several stages, and Bend it up to the 
House of Lords before the last week in July. We ought, 
indeed, in strict justice, to go even deeper in our cen- 
sure. The members of the House of Commons are not 
the parties ultimately to blame. Although public 
opinion has pronounced very clearly, it has not pro- 
nounced so emphatically as it ought to have done, 
on tbe subject. It has got the longth of saying, “ It 
is a good bill,” but it has stopped short of adding, “and 
it must pass.” In point of fact, men have regarded it 
too much as a thing that was all very well in its way, but 
that did not particularly concern them. Nor can we 
conceive a stronger practical argument in favor of Female 
Suffrage than the proof thuB afforded that nnjler the pre- 
sent state of things the most urgent grievances of wo- 
men do not enlist the active sympathy, though they may 
command the passive recognition of tho&e who enjoy a 
monopoly of political power. 

EDUCATION FOB GIRLS. 

In the Endowed Schools bill, the preliminary 
of which has just passed the House of Com- 
mons, an amendment consisting ot the words 
“and girls” was allowed to stand. It is the 
first admission of the demand now made that 
the government shall devote a considerable pre- 
proportion of the grammar-school endowments 
to girls’ schools. In 1868, the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners instructed Mr, D. R. Fearon, a 


distinguished Oxford man and an experienced 
school inspector, to examine into the condition 
of girls’ schools in London, especially directing 
his Attention to schools for the children of pro- 
fessional and commercial men of limited means. 
The result of this inquiry is recorded in a Bine- 
book, and Mr. Fearon has published an able 
summary of it in a valuable paper in the Con- 
temporary Review. He points out the utter in- 
efficiency of the present means for the educa- 
tion ot girls of the middle class, and finds that 
the provision for them is far worse than that of 
the National and British Schools under govern- 
ment inspection. He concludes his report with 
the decision that we require the establishment 
and endowment of institutions for the educa- 
tion of girls from twelve to eighteen years of 
age, which may afford to them the same advan- 
tages as are now provided tor boys in well- 
managed schools. 

THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

The results of the first examination of women 
by the University of Cambridge, which took 
place in June, have just been made known. 
Altogether thirty-six candidates sent in their 
names. Of these, eleven were absent, or failed 
to satisfy the examiners, and twenty-five passed, 
several with honors. One lady passed in Mathe- 
matics, three in Political Economy, and several 
obtained special marks of distinction in Arith- 
metic, English, French, German, and Religions 
Knowledge. Lectures to ladies for the Autumn 
Session are being organized in the principal 
towns. In Manchester we are to have Professor 
Nichol, of the University of Glasgow, to deliver 
a course of lectures on English Literature. 
Professor Roscoe. F.R.S., will follow him in a 
course on Chemistry. In Edinburgh, where the 
lectures have been eminently successful, four or 
five courses will be given. Several new fields 
have been opened as the following : 

Lectures to ladies on English Literature are to be given 
by ProlePBor Morley, at Winchester, in the autumn. 
The professor is also to give two lectures on the same 
subject in Newcastle. Classes for young ladies are to 
be opened at Windsor in October, on two afternoons in 
tbe week, Mr. William Johnson, of Eton, teaching Latin, 
and Mr. Oscar Browning English biBtory ; while tho Rev. 
Stephen HawtTey takes elementary geometry, and Mr. 
W. H. Harris physical geography and geology. If these 
succeed, other classes will follow. For the scholarships 
at the Women’s College, at Hitchin, there are ten candi- 
dates. 

LIGHT IN THE HAREM. 

The Sultan, carrying out his tolerant views, 
has established a college on the French plan, 
and under French auspices, at Pera or Galata 
Serai, and invited children of all religious per- 
suasions, with a view to bringing them np in 
harmony for the public service. 

I met an Armenian gentleman, making the 
tour of the Highlands, in Scotland. He com- 
plained that there were no educated women in 
Turkey or Armenia. He said that he could not 
find an intellectual companion for a wife in his 
own country. He was a Christian, and had to go 
to a college at Venice for his own education. 
For the ladies of his country, queens though 
they were, he said, there was no possibility of 
culture. As the newspaper has proved to many 
minds the dawn of knowledge and of interests, 
superior to the petty minutiae of life, there ap- 
pears to be now some hope for these ladies : 

Turkish ladies, who take much more active interest in 
politics than European observers suppose, have for some 
time been suspected of reading the newspapers. Many 
a gentleman, who has read his Djeride Hawades through 
in his office, is seen punctually taking his paper home, 
not for reference or his own perusal. According to our 
English contemporary at Constantinople, the matter 



now openly crowed, end cledy'c edition of the TerakC, 
on fine yellow peper. La regularly Issued. Munif Ellen di 
and some others made in unsnccesslnl effort a few years 
ago to start c Turkitk Illustrated Jfevn for the ladies. 
last m nr gobdon— the friend of the axAs. 

I mentioned in my last letter the death of 
this charming writer and warm-hearted woman. 

The limes has the following kindly notice of 
her : 

In Meuoriaml The brief phrase whose solemnity 
prefaced millions of common-plaoe epitaphs before Ten- 
nyson taught Grief to speak, lamenting his dead Inend 
in every phase and variety of regret. With such grada- 
tion and difference of sorrow will thp recent 'death of a 
very remarkable woman— Lady Lucy Duff Gordon— be 
mourned for by all who knew her, and with such a sense 
of blank loss wijl they long continue to lament one whose 
public sucoesa aa an author was only commensurate 
with the charm oi her private companlooehip. Inherit- 
ing from beth parents the intellectual faculties wblcb 
she so nobly exercised, her work has been ended in the 
very noontide of life by premature failure of health ; 
and the long exlie she endured for tde sake of a better 
climate has failed to arrest, though it delayed, the doom 
foretold by her physicians. To that exile we owe tbe 
most popular, perhaps, of her contributions to tbe 
literature of her country. “ Letters from tbe Cape ” 
and “ Letters from Egypt,” the latter more especially 
interesting from tbe vivid life like description of the 
people among whom she dwelt, her aspirations for their 
better destiny, and the complete amalgamation of her 
own pursuits and interests with theirs. She was a set- 
tler. not a traveller among them. Unlike Lady Hester 
Staubope, whose fantastic and half-insane notions of 
rulership and superiority have been so often recorded for I 
our amazement. Lady Duff Gordon kept the simple frank- 
ness of heart and deBire to be of service to herfollo w-crea- I 
tores without a thought of self or a taint of vanity in 
her intercourse with them, not for lack of flattery or of i 
real enthusiastic gratitude on their part. It iB known 
thBt when at Thebes, on more than one of her journeys, 
the women raised “ the cry of joy ” as she passed along, 
and the people flung branches and raiment in her path* 
as in the old Biblical descriptions of Eastern life. The 
source of her popularity was in the liberal kindliness 
of spirit with which she acted on all occasions, more espe- 
cially towards those she considered tbe victims of bad 
government and oppressing laws. She says herseir 
(“Letters from Egypt,” page 380) : •* One'B pity becomes 
a perfect passion when one sxls among the people as I do* 
and Bees all they endure. LeaBt of all can I forgive those 
among Europeans and Christians who can help to break . 
these bruised reeds.” And again, “ Would that I I 
could excite the interest of my countrymen in their suf- 1 
f bring 1 Some conception of the value of public opinion 
in England has penetrated even here.” Sympathizing, 
helping, doctoring their sick, teaching their children, 
learning their language, Lady Duff Gordon lived in 
Egypt, and in Egypt she bad died, leaving a memory of 
greatness and goodness such as no other European wo- 
man ever acquired in that country. It is touching to 
trace her lingering hopes of liie and amended health in 
her letters to her mother and hnshand, and to see how, 
as they faded out. there rose over those hopes the 
grander light of fortitude and BubmiBBion to the will of 
God. 

EDUCATION IN ITALY. 

The elevation of the Italian nation by the edu - 
cation of its people has been one of the especial 
objects of some few earnest men and women in 
England for the last ten years. They have 
found Borne ardent and efficient supporters 
among the ladies of Italy. A bazaar has just 
been held at Putuey, London, in aid of the 
Industrial Schools in that country. By the in- 
strumentality of Mrs. Chambers two or three 
model schools have been founded already in the 
kingdom of Italy, and are highly appreciated 
by the people. Italy has just lost one of her 
noble patriot women as thus recorded : 

A lady has Just passed away who merits a brief notice. 
Lanra Beatrice Mancini, a Neapolitan by birth, possessed 
no small share of that genius by which the Southerners 
are so eminently distinguished. Married at an early age 
to Pasquale Stanislao Mancini— a man well known in our 
political world— she spent many years in exile with him. 
An enthusiastic patriot, when the hour came, sbo sent 
two of her sons to fight for Italian independence j thus, 
fy her own sufferings, and by the sacrifices of her tyest 


affections, winning the love and gratitude of her coun- 
trymen. a volume of her poems was published in 1881, 
deriving inspiration from her devoted love of her coun- 
try, and of everything generous and noble. She was 
the authoress, too, of four tragedies- “ Ines da Cas- 
tro “Colombo,” “Girolamo QlAiati,” and “Cola da 
Blenri," the first of which has been performed both 
In Turin and Naplee with much success. The three 
other tragedies are as yet in edited. 

PRIZE GIVEN BY THE LADIES 8 ANITABT SOCIETY. 

The Ladies Sanitary Association lately offered 
a prize of £100 for the best paper on Vaccina- 
tion. This prize has been won by Edward Bal- 
lard, M.D., and the Essay is published by Long- 
mans. It has appeared very opportunely, as 
there is much discussion at present on the sub- 
ject of vaccination. The worth of the practice 
has been closely questioned, and as it is com - 
oompul8ory by law, societies have been formed 
to oppose it. On the other hand, statistical 
data prove that Rince vaccination has been in- 
troduced the spread and fatality of small-pox 
have been arrested. Dr. Ballard’s conclusions 
are opposed to the idea that other diseases are 
conveyed by means of vaccination, which is the 
strong objection of its opponents. 

LAST EVENING IN EDINBURGH. 

You Bee by the address that your correspon- 
dent has returned to Manchester and its busy 
life. Our last evening in beautiful Edinburgh 
was spent with onr dear friend, the Secretary 
of the Woman’s Suffrage Committee, in a walk 
to Arthur’s Seat, and a climb to its highest point. 
You are aware that this singular hill, which over- 
looks Edingbargh and the Frith of Forth, in 
outline bears a striking resemblance to a lion 
couch ant. It is on the southeast of the city, 
and rises 820 feet above the level of the sea. 
The prospect from it is most extensive, embrac- 
ing the city, with the Castle towering up in the 
midst of it, the distant hills on the countryside, 
and the Frith of Forth, with a long outline of 
sea shore on the south of tbe hills of Fife op- 
posite. As we ascended, our friend described to 
us a lecture she had heard from Hugh Miller, 
on. “ Arthur’s Seat.’' It was a submarine vol- 
cano, and the basalt still crops out in distinct 
crystalline forms on its summit. The sand- 
stone. in which the original peak is embedded, 
is tbe accumulation of ages on ages of drift. 
When at the top, showing us every point of in- 
terest, historic and romantic, chronicled in the 
History of Scotland, the Legends of Holyrood 
and the Heart of Mid Lothian, she gave us Sir 
Walter Scott’s description from ‘'Marmion ” of 
Mial own romantic town. 

Dalkieth, in the distance, reminded our friend of 
a Woman’s Suffrage meeti g in which she and 
two other ladies of tbe Edinburgh Committee 
were called upon to bear a principal part. They 
went as a delegation to the Reform League of 
Dalkeith, and were unexpectedly introduced to 
the platform, at a public meeting of the League. 
Each of the other ladies addressed the meet- 
ing, giving an account of the Woman’s Suffrage 
movement, and a branch committee was formed 
in its aid. Much to their surprise, the meeting 
at Dalkeith was reported in the Edinburgh 
papers next morning, and they received the 
congratulations of their friends. 

Believe me lo be very truly yours, 

Rebecca Moobe. 


Not only sound principle but gentlemanly courtesy 
make it my duty to break my ballot In {wain, like my 
dolly loaf, and share it equally with my wife. Tne one 
woman whose rights I am bound most to respect, is an 
Americau citizen, who waais tie American citizen’s 
ballot. — Theodore Tilton, Editor Independent, 
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TEE MODERN OLD MAID. 


She don’t tffbffle round in “skimpt ” raiment 
and awkward shoes, and cotton gloveB, with 
horn si d; -combs fastening MX ^ 

temples ; nor has "she a sfiarp nose, and angular 
jaw, and hollow cheeks, and only two front 
teeth. She don’t read “ Law’s Serious Call, ” 
or keep a cat, or a snuff-box, or go to bed at 
dark, save on vestry-meeting nights, Dor scowl 
at little children, or gather catnip, or apply a 
broomstick to astonished dogs. 

Not a bit of it The modern “ old maid ” is 
round and jolly, and has her full complement of 
hair and teeth, and two dimples in her cheek, 
and has a laugh as musical as a bobolink’s song. 
She wears pretty, nicely fitting dresses too, and 
cunning little ornaments around her plnmp 
throat, and becoming bits of oolor in her hair, 
and at her breast, iu the shape of little knots and 
bows ; and her waist is shapely, and her hands 
have sparkling rings, and no knuckles ; and her 
foot is cu* ning, and is prisoned in a bewildering 
boot ; and she goes to concerts and parties and 
suppers and lectures and matinees, and she 
don’t go alone either ; and she lives in a nice 
house, earned by herself, and gives jolly little 
tea’s in it. She don’t onre whether she is mar- 
ried or not, nor need she. She can afford to 
wait as men often do, till they have “ seen life,” 
and when their bones are full of aches, and their 
blood tamed down to water, and they have done 
going out, and want somebody to swear at and 
to nurse them — then marry f 

Ah! the modern old maiu hasher eye-teeth 
cut She takes care ot herself, instead of her 
sister’s nine children through mumps, and mea- 
Bles, and croup, and chicken-pox, and lung-fever, 
and leprosy, and what not. 

She don’t work that way for no wages and bare 
toleration day and night. No, sir ! If she has 
no money, she teaches, or she lectures, or 
she writes books or poems, or she is a book- 
keeper, or she sets type, or she does anything 
but hang on to the skirts of somebody’s else hus- 
band, and she feels well and independent in 
consequence, and holds up her head with the 
best and asks no favors, and “ Womans Rights ” 
has done it ! 

That awful bugbear, “Woman’s Bights!” 
which small-souled men, and, I am sorry to say, 
narrow women, too, burlesque and ridicule, and 
woii’t believe in, till the Juggernaut of progress 
knocks them down and rides over them, because 
they will neither climb up on it, nor get out of 
the way. 

The fact is, the Modern old Maid is as good 
as the Modern young Maid, and a great deal 
better, to those who have out-grown bread and 
butter. She has sense as well as freshness, and 
conversation and repartee as well as dimples 
and curves. 

She carries a dainty parasol, «nd a natty l ittle 
umbrella, and wears killing bonnets, and has 
live poets and sages and philosophers in her 
train, and knows how to use her eyes, and don’t 
care if she never sees a cat, and couldn’t tell a 
snuff-box from a patent reaper, and has a bank- 
book and dividends ; yes, sir ! and her name is 
Phcebe or Alice, and Woman’s Rights has done 
it Fanny Feen. 


The moment it is clear that women desire the right of 
voting in political elections, and would generally exer- 
cise it if permitted, it should be conceded to them, as a 
matter of simple Justice ; and it i% desirable that the sub- 
ject should be agitated, were it qnly that whatever doubt 
exists on t^is point may h? removed.— WiUlam CuU$n 

Bryant* 
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C()t BcpoUtion. 


EUZABfcfa ^Y, &T ANTON, Editor. 
SUB AH B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


NEW YOBK, SEPTEMBER 2, 1869. 


“The Subjection of Women.” — Let every- 
body avail themselves of this easy chance of 
getting a copy of this new book of John Stuart 
Mill’s. Just one subscription to The Revolu- 
tion and $3 will insure it by return mail, post- 
age paid. 

THE LONDON TIMES. 


It is called for some reason, “the Thun- 
derer.” It has long been so called jin both 
hemispheres. And it has at last uttered its ter- 
rible voice on the Woman question. It has 
thundered on the Suffrage agitation, and, as 
was expected, against it. It is rather, however, 
even at home, “distant thunder,” and wholly 
harmless. Its silence, too, though long pre- 
served, was equally so. It has all along re- 
garded woman’s demand for her right of Suf- 
frage as only “visionary,” but now it says, “it 
can at least no longer be regarded as visionary.” 
And that is admitting a great deal. While it 
was only spectral and chimerical, in the brains 
of the like of John Stuart Mill, and his family, 
Jacob Bright and seventy odd other Parliament 
members, both Lords and Commons, and Har- 
riet Martineau, Emily Faithful, Frances Power 
Cobbe, Madame Bodichon, Lydia Becker, Eli- 
zabeth Pease Nichol. Rebecca Moore, and other 
and similar dreamers, in both Europe and 
America, who have shaken the continents, the 
limes could sleep over it and call it visionaiy, 
adumbraous. But suddenly the vision puts on 
reality. The shadow crystalizes into shining, 
living, moving substance and power, and dan- 
ger portends. Still the limes consoles and en- 
courages itself in this not particularly original 
manner : 

Even If these tendencies were already actually real- 
ized, if all mankind were aa eager as Mr. Mill himself to 
recognize woman’s claims to perfect equality, political 
no lees than social, with man, it would not follow that 
women themselves were anxious or even willing to accept 
the boon. This is, we suspect, the rock upon which the 
proposal to give women the suffrage splits if taken ont 
of the regions of theory and treated as a practical 
measure. Let any ol our readers take the trouble to 
poll the ladies of bis acquaintance, and he will find that, 
so far from claiming the suffrage, or any form of political 
equality, nine ont of ten strenuously disavow all desire 
for it 

There are those who will dare to pronounce 
this sublimely “visionary,” in face of the facts. 
The Times confesses to a change of views al- 
ready. The women are also rapidly changing. 
This very concession of the Times will open the 
eyes of myriads. Until very recently the limes 
Vina seen men, common men, only as trees voting. 
It opposed general manhood suffrage not very 
long ago, worse than it does now woman’s ; a 
hundred times worse. Indeed it is difficult to 
say what genuine reform, reaching to ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the people, it has not 
opposed. But the weather controls the ther- 
mometer rather more than the thermometer the 
weather, even in the latitude of London. After 
a gracefully served hash of the old and exploded 
objections to the measure offered in time pasf, 


as well by large as by little men, the Times con- 
cludes thus : 

Bat even if, theoretically, woman is capable of vlr. 
tually perfect equality with man in the battle of life, 
this practically is anything but true of nineteenth oem 
tnrywomsn. She may, perhaps, be gradually educated up 
to it. But are not the National Woman’s Suffrage Society 
in rather too great a hurry ? Had they not better trust 
for the present to pamphlets, and leave parliamentary 
petitions and discussions alone ? To throw people into 
deep water is proverbially a perilous 11 a short method 
of teaching them to swim. 

What ails the “ woman of the nineteenth cen- 
tury?” Just what ailed the men of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, is it not ? Subjection, 
and consequent degradation. And what wrought 
the change ? The 1 imes would say, “ swimming ’’ 
on the floor, on the table, or on the ground, not 
going into “deepwater.” Perhaps the Times 
learned its swimming thus. It certainly prac- 
tices thus ; and with most hydrophobic pru- 
dence, avoids all deep and perilous waters. 
And then another sage counsel : “ trust for the 
present to pamphlets, and leave parliamentary 
petitions and discussions alone.” 

Slaveholders ^used to say, the right to think 
against slavery involved the right to speak 
against it ; and that was discussion. And dis- 
cussion involved the possibility, at least, of 
action against it, and abolition of it altogether. 
“But,” they told us, “you have no right to 
abolish it, therefore you have no right to dis- 
ease it, to speak about it, or even to think 
about it. ” 

The London Times had better throw in the 
“ pamphlets ” with the “ discussions ” and 
"petitions,” and deprecate and denounce all 
action whatsoever. Pamphlets, it is said, pro- 
duced the French Revolution of 1789. They 
are, indeed, terrible things. The press alone 
is a sharper guillotine than slew the Giron- 
dins. It alone is a lightning-rod to conduct 
all the bolts of tyranny innoxious to the earth. 

One question determines all — one very simple 
question : Where did one mere man get the right 
to lord it over another man ? or to the pne 
purport, how came all men by the right to lord 
it over all women ? It has long been conceded 
that “ kings do not rule by right divine.” No 
more do men over women, or one another, with- 
out consent. Whoever has his neighbor’s right 
of suffrage in his keeping and control, Is a thief, 
a robber, a usurper. Such a claim is unnatural 
and unjust. Not one argument has ever been 
adduced in its support. Kings were unmiti- 
gated, unendurable tyrants until their claim to 
rule and reign by Nature, or by God’s appoint- 
ment, was wrested fromjthem. Man is the same 
tyrant to woman, even unto this hour. He holds 
control wholly by usurpation. He may rule 
sometimes leniently. So did some kings, and 
some slaveholders. But their unrighteous and 
unjust prerogative existed, none the less. There 
are women, to-day, who are held only by silken 
cords. There are others, and their number is 
legion, whose iron collars eat into their very soul 
and spirit The principle under which both are 
held, is the same. It is tyranny. Nothing less 
and nothing more. And then what a monstros- 
ity to permit one woman ail the power, privilege, 
prestige of crown, sceptre and throne, in even 
a constitutional monarchy, omnipotence, al- 
most, over the whole realm, and denj to equally 
worthy and wealthy women, the paltry right of 
a vote on their own town and parish taxation ! | 
p. p. 


Cobeespondents would oblige very much by 
condensing their communications. 


WHO WERE THERE? 


One of the marked features in our late Con- 
vention, was the new class of people who watch 
v d its deliberations. Sitting on the platform 
we noted many faces familiar to os in the fash- 
ionable world. 

There was Luther R. Marsh, one of our New 
York Lawyers, with his beautiful wife, the 
daughter of the late Alvan Stewart, Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis D. Moulton of Brooklyn, the two 
Mrs. Ames, equally known, one in art and one 
in literature ; Mrs. William EL Grenoagh, the 
President of the New York Medical College for 
Women, and the mother of Mrs. Moulton, whose 
voice and musical genius is the wonder of the 
world. There, too, sat Julia Ward Howe, the 
gifted President of the New England Woman’s 
Suffrage Association, and Col. T. W. Higginson, 
who in peace and war is ever at tbe post of 
duty. There, too, sat Nora Perry, gif ted in prose 
and verse, with her bright face and flaxen curls, 
making as usual her witty, sarcastic remarks on 
all that- was passiug, and charming little Mrs. 
Patton, the Abbey Hutchinson of long ago still 
occasionally singing with her brothers, the sweet 
promise 

“ We’ll do nothing wrong 
But sing you the song.*’ 

Judges, Lawyers, Clergymen andj Editors, the 
pulpit, the bench, the forum and Wall Street 
were all alike earnest listeners to the new 
gospel. As we looked at the audience that 
crowded every session, we wished that some 
woman’s lips could be touched with a live coal 
from the altar of God, to utter with new power, 
in living, burning words, the coming glory of the 
higher civilization when woman should be free. 

On tho platform beside tbe familiar faces , sat 
Mrs. AmeB, Mrs. Hooker, Mrs. Phelps, Mr. 
Moulton, Mr. Stillman, Mrs. Whitman, Mrs. 
Blake, Mr. Du Chaillu, and several ladies from 
Providence, who, for the first time, bad graced 
a Woman’s Right splatform. Mrs. Stowe was 
represented by a kind letter of criticisms, of 
some of our sins of commission, but heartily 
recognizing the truth of our principles. Per- 
haps the world’s iudiscriminating criticisms of 
herself just now will teach her the worthless- 
ness of pnblio opinion, as to those who dare to 
attack old customs, hoary with vice aad crime. 
Mrs. Stowe’s sister, Mrs. Hooker, made her first 
public speech. Her orthodox exposition of 
woman’s equality, as set forth in the Bible, was 
worthy the illnstnous family of D.D s, to which 
she belongs. 

Mrs. Hooker’s personal is pleasiug and im - 
pressive. She is tall, graceful, has a large, well 
shaped head and sparkling face, regular features, 
and is said to be the best looking Beecher ex- 
tant. 

The self-possession with which she made her 
first appearance, and the ease with which she 
kept the attention of her audience to the close , 
show, that if she had been educated with the 
freedom and thoroughness of her brother, even 
Henry Ward Beecher, as an orator, might have 
found an equal in his own sister. 

Many of the ladies who sought onr acquaint- 
ance at the hotel exprossod their surprise and 
pleasure to find that our party had neither 
hoofs nor horns, angles, sharp points or high 
cheek bones, bat were in all respects to be 
pleased and tempted like unto other women, 
Last, though not least, came Mr. Du Chaillu, 
the distinguished Frenchman whose name has 
been so intimately associated with the gorilla. 
As a naturalist, he gave bis* testimony to the 



equal influence of the masculine and ieminine 
elements in vegetable and animal lile, and ridi- 
culed the absurd assumption of his own sex, of 
superior shill and endowments for man. Take 
it ail, in all, with the Hutchinson family thrown 
in, this Convention was a marked success. 

In such gatherings there will always be some- 
thing to offend one’s taste, but this must needs 
until “ men and women are made to order,” 
as Swift says. The Convention over, the party 
scattered to their rooms, we sat down alone 
in the moonlight, in sight and sound of old 
ocean, pondering many things, that should, and 
should not be, words not always fitly spoken, 
acts not always generouB and grand. The world 
to-day is ready to listen, but where are the in- 
spired women to make their demand ? To- 
morrow we shall have full equality granted us, 
and all our rights secured ; but where are the 
women ready to enter into this glorious inherit- 
ance? 

Oppressed with a sense of human infirmities, 
we sought consolation m thoughts of the 
boundless sea, stretching out on all sides be- 
yond the silent town. Aod listening to the 
tidal waters, they seemed to say, be lifted up 
with contemplation of the mighty waves of pro- 
gress rolling on the shores of time. Great 
souls should never be troubled with the weeds 
and wrecks they wash upon the sands. 

E. C. S. 


MISS ANTHONY AND THE LABOR 
CONGRESS. 


Editor of the Revolution : 

During my editorial connection with your 
paper, I had frequent occasion to notice very 
favorably the American Workman, a Boston 
journal devoted to the cause of Labor Reform. 
Yon will be glad to know that in the contest 
over Miss Anthony in the late Labor Congress 
in Philadelphia, the Workman Editor, a Massa- 
chusetts delegate, defended very nobly her right 
to membership, and has done the same in his 
paper ever since. It should also be said that on 
the general question of right of Suffrage, he and 
the labor associations of New England repre- 
sented by his paper, hold unitedly and firmly 
to its impartial extension without any distinc- 
tions of color or sex. 

The following from the Workman of the 28th 
of August is an unmistakable defining of posi- 
tion. 

We are glad to see that the New England delegates 
were a unit in the support of this leading representative 
of the Woman Suffrage reform. If the convention had 
been called altogether in the interests of trade-anions, 
the objections interposed might have had Borne validity. 
We are inclined to think that if Mr. 8ylvis had been liv- 
ing, the opposition to MiBs A. would not have taken the 
organized and active and persistent shape it did.' Cer- 
tainly, the views of the late president and Miss Anthony 
a ccorded in all essential points ; and the influence of The 
Revolution has been constantly In the line of support 
of the body to whom she had credentials as a delegate. 
Mr. Sylvia was ohairman of the committee at the previ- 
ous Congress which entertained the subject of labor 
newspapers and documents, and which warmly endors- 
ed her paper. The coarse ot her journal has not wavered 
since then, from the stand taken at first. It was a nar- 
row spirit which sought to entrap her in the meshes of 
technical quibbling, or hold her amenable in open con- 
ventlon to the rigid rulings of local trade-nmonB. If 
open to charges of delinquency as an employer, she was 
certainly amenable to quite another constituency ; and 
the New ¥ork Typographical Union should have fought 
the matter out at home, and not at Philadelphia. We 
are sorry that the elements of opposition triumphed, and 
are quite sure that when there shall be a more general 
admixture of Jtbe woman element in similar labor-gath- 
erings, we shall hear less abont quibble, and more about 
earnest work. Certainly, he must be a short-sighted 




person who cannot see that labor refo rm needs the snp - 
rortof the women of the country, irrespective of their 
views upon the matter of the ballot. 

Another encouraging circumstance in con- 
nection with the National Labor Congress, is 
the fact that in spite of the sneers of the New 
York Union, No. 6, at “Women, Negroes and 
Chinamen,” women were recognized as worthy ; 
of recognition on terms of the fullest equality, 
not only in that Congress, but everywhere else. 
Miss Wallbridge, a Massachusetts delegate, was 
not only admitted as a member, but was placed 
at the head of one of the important committees. 
The Workman says of her, too much praise 
cannot be awarded Miss W. for her courage, her 
discretion, her worm espousal of Miss Anthony’s 
se, and her general practical efficiency.” 

Another communication in the same paper, 
written from Philadelphia during the Congress, 
refers to Miss Anthony in the following terms : 

There was considerable sharp discussion when the 
questior of admitting Miss Susan B. Anthony, t s a dele- 
gate from the Working Women's Association of New 
York, came np. A’delegate lrom that city made some 
serious charges against her on account of her 
alleged want of sympathy with working women. She 
was not admitted at the close of yesterday's session ; 
but the matter comes up again this morning, and bids 
fair to cause a sharp debate. Miss Anthony can certain- 
ly take care of herself, and will no doubt be admitted. 
The most singular part of the matter is, that the colored 
delegates, whose can Be she has so long advocated, were a 
nnlt against her admission — a fact which I cannot under- 
stand. 

Many are suprised at the course of the colored 
delegates, but they need not be when it is re- 
membered that in the old slave states, whero 
they are admitted to the Suffrage, they are vot- 
ing in such numbers with the democracy, as at 
almost every election the majorities are in favor 
of that party. It is true that Miss Anthony, 
the head and front of the Woman’s Right tnovo- 
' ment, at the open'ng of the war, suspended 
| every operation and instrumentality in its be- 
half until slavery was swept by the thunder- 
storms from every plantation, directing every 
energy of that association, ns far as within her 
power, in favor of the speediest as well as 
completest emancipation ; making nearly 
every member of it, along with hundteds and 
thousands of others, petitioners to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress for the measure, both for 
the salvation of the country from the awiul 
ravages of war, and for the sake of the mil- 
lions of slaves. It is not less true that she 
made The Revolution from its beginning, the 
uncompromising advocate of impartial suffrage 
without distinction of color os well as of sex, 
and has so continued it. The colored delegates 
in the Philadelphia Congress voted against her, 
as so many colored men vote against the repub- 
lican candidates in nearly, if not quite, every 
elo ction. 

So, too, very few colored people were ever 
subscribers to the Liberator, with all Mr. Gar- 
rison’s eminent and life-long devotion to their 
interests. Very few of them, comparatively, 

| ever attended the Anti-Slayery anniversaries 
and conventions. Even in New Bed ford, Mass. , 
where.were enough of them to make two or three 
religious societies and churches, I have attended 
Anti-Slavery conventions along with Mr. Garri- 
son, Wendell Phillips and Frederick Douglass, 
and not ten colored men were ceen in the house. 
Nor more than that number of women. Not 
that they did not know, admire and mainly ap- 
prove of Mr. Garrison and all his measures, but 
there were reasons, good and sufficient, at least 
to themselves, for being elsewhere at the time. 
The republican party will not be saved by them, 
nor probably will the cause of Woman ever be 
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greatly indebted to them, as a people, for sup- 
port Providence has other purposes to fulfil 
with and concerning them, which lie in different 
directions altogether. And no American, man 
or woman, need ever be surprised at their voice, 
vote, or other action. They are not yet under- 
stood ; nor are the works and ways of God re- 
specting them. Africa has ever held, in some 
way, an important place in the world’s history ; 
and will for a good while yet to come. But my 
paper grows too long. 

Pabkeb Pillsbubt. 

Lynn, Mass., August 29, 1859. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


califobnia woman’s suffrage association. 

A State Woman’s Suffrage Association has been 
organized in San Francisco, which is to be an 
auxiliary to the National Woman’s Suffrage As- 
sociation. The head centre of this organization 
is San Francisco. Vice-Presidents have been 
nominated for every preoinct— auxiliaries are be- 
ing established in every county and town in the 
state — to be in communication with the Corres- 
ponding Secretary at San Francisco. At the re- 
cent meeting the oldest and youngest women of 
our city were represented and the feeling evinced 
was earnest and sincere— proving that no effort 
could be too great in this {cause. One and all 
felt th6 individual resbonsibility res'ing upon 
them as workers for freodom. Resolutions 
were formed and letters were read from the in- 
terior, showing the feeling throughout our state. 
And it was believed that by this organization we 
should learn our strength. Every woman in 
the state who desires civil rights is requested to 
place herself in communication with the secre- 
tary of the association as early as possible. Any 
letter addressed to Mrs. E. T. Schenck, Presi- 
dent of the Association, or Mr s. Tyler Curtis, 
Secretary, will receive prompt attention. 

We believe the time has come for earnest 
effort — without concealment, without compro- 
mise. We do not believe in gradual abolition, 
but in immediate and unconditional emancipa- 
tion in the name of humanity — and therefore 
we think the right step has been taken at lost in 
our state. We believe that those who still re- 
fuse to recognize the civil rights of woman, 
strike at the foundation ot equitable government, 
contending for an aristocracy of sex, which is 
as cruel and unjust as that of hereditary descent, 
and proves human freedom to be one-sided and 
selfishly partial. Woman occupies to-day an 
inconsistent position, neither recognized as ftave 
or equal. Tho first great object for her to ob- 
tain is the right of citizenship, and we believe 
that it is tho duty of every commonwealth to 
petition their legislature that the right of ballot 
shall not be limited to men alone, for women 
are taxed, but not represented ; authorized to 
hold property, but not to control it ; permitted 
to form political opinions, but not allowed to 
use them. We believe that the feminine ele- 
ment is necessary to complete the harmoDy of 
life in government as in other departments. 
If our government is a protecter and educator, 
then does it need the peculiar characteristics 
of woman. She has the capacity to aid special- 
ly in legislation. Her influence in regard to 
treatment of crime and prison discipline is the 
element most needed. Man’s efforts have been 
orude and imperfect, because partial. Salutary 
change in many ways will be the result of the 
blending of the masculine and feminine ele- 
ments in statecraft Voting is but the expres 
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sion of an opinion, and there cm be no objec- 
tion to the expression of honest convictions 
by woman through the ballot Not the inter- 
ests of woman alone, bnt the interests ol all 
humanity are involved in this great question 
of suffrage . — ban Francisco Sunday Mercury. 


FROM ANNA DICKINSON. 


PRIVATE LETTER TO MISS ANTHONY. 

Grass Valley, CaL, Sept 19, 1869. 

Dearly Beloved : How are you? I wonder. 
Tis useless to ask, however, as you make no 
sign, and for what may be I shall be none the 
better on this coast as I shall probably leave it 
ere I can hear from you. 

I have been having and am having a wonder- 
ful summer, crowded with new experiences and 
with a delightful sense of freedom from work. 
For the matter of speech making, I gave three 
lectures m San Francisco , then I have 
Bpoken three or four times elsewhere — twice in 
Sacramento. You will see what the feacra- 
mento papers think. The “ leading citizens ” 
have sent me the invitation mentioned in the 
notice and I have accepted it, atid you shall 
hear of the result Be it known unto you, to 
whom 400 sounds small, that that numbe r is 
about nil the hall holds. 

Everywhere I have been importuned to 
speak, and the most earnest interest has been 
manifested in the great question I have to 
present From San Francisco J alone, after it 
was known that I would speak at all, I received 
fifty-one invitations from Benevolent, Liter- 
ary, Religious, every kind of society, and from 
independent sources.' 

I shall not go into a discussion of the state 
of society and feeling here, since I have not 
the time, and in any case, will want to go over 
it so much more fully with you when I see you. 

The Eastern papers rarely reach me, so I 
cannot tell what you are doing ; but now and 
then 1 hear of a Convention, or such matter at 
some of the great watering places. “Let the 
good light go on.” 

I hope yoa are well in spite of many cares, 
and happy in spite of many anxieties. For me. 
I am flourishing like a pine tree on the Sierra's 
and with love to Mrs. Stanton am always 

Your loving Anna. 

Mm Dickinson's second lecture drew a fall mud 
fashionable bouse at the Metropolitan last uight. Tbe 
attendance must have numbered four hundred . 
The theme “Nothing Unreasonable,” was simply the 
text of a very well digested discourse upon the right of 
women to vote and exercise other political duties which 
time out of mind have been monopolized by men, and 
of the doty and policy of men to concede this right as 
soon as may be. In this, as in her previous lecture. 
Miss Dickinson was logical in a high degree, and en- 
forced her arguments with apt and ringing illustrations. 
It would be difficult to collect four hundred California 
ladies and gentlemen in fall sympathy with tbe senti- 
ments of the lecturer on this subject. Yet, such was 
the force and method of her reasoning, that she held 
them In the closest attention for over an hour and a half; 
and, judging by appearances, won over many converts to 
her theory. In truth, it must be admitted that she has 
the easy side of the question, if not the popular one, and 
as the constant dropping of water is sure to wear a hole 
in the solidest rock, it is not to be donbted that those 
who are agitating the question of political rights for wo- 
men will sooner or later wear away many of the anti- 
quated prejudices existing against it Those who only 
heard Miss Dickinson last night cannot form a correct 
idea of her power and persuasiveness as a speaker, nor 
ot the infinite womanly grace and pathos she is capable 
of intermingling with tbe higher intellectual powers of 
her nature, aa exhibited in her first lecture on “ The 
Straggle for Life.” She goes hence to Grass Valley, and 
will probably return to this city next Monday. Mean* 
while we suggest tp those who are guxious to bear one 


of the very beat essays ever made by a woman in the 
range of intellectual effort, that some ol oar leading 
citizens request her to repeat the Brat l3ctore here on , 
her return. — S'icramenlo Union. 


L'ESIEB VAUGHAN. 


Rochester, August 20, 186 9. i 

Mrs. Stanton : 1 have just read in your last 
issue the articles regarding Hester Vaughan, 
as well as all that have appeared from time to! 
time i n your valuable journal. 

Last winter, after reading an account of the 
visit of Dr. Lozier, with others ot the Committee, 
to Gov. Geary and poor Hester, being then a 
resident of Philadelphia, I determined to make 
the eftort to see, and, if possible, do something 
to comfort her. 

My first plan was to make the acquaintance: 
of Dr. Smith, hoping that under her generous 
wing, I might obtain admittance, but learning 
that a party from the institution of whioh I was 
a member, would soon pay a visit to Moyamens- 
ing Prison, I eagerly joined it, mentioning to 
the professor who accompanied us, that my 
chief object ingoing was to see Hester Vaughan ; 
and begging her to seek an interview with one, 
of the inspectors, and gain me admittance to 
her dreary cell. This she readily consented to 
do, expressing a similar desire on her own part. 

After being shown about the prison, our guide 
was asked for one of the inspectors, and at this 
moment Mr. Chandler appeared in the hall. 

Our Professor, “one of the good and humane 
Quakers,” introduced herself, and after a brief 
conversation, mentioned that one of her party 
greatly desired an interview with Hester 
Vaughan. 

Scarcely had the name been pronounced, before 
the Inspector cried out in an impatient tone, 
that Hester Vaughan was not there on exhibi- 
tion ! That she was extremely annoyed by so ' 
many persons calling to see her, and had sent 
down a special request that no more should be 
admitted during her residence there. These 
and many more were his utterances, and if I 
could convey to you his manner and tone, I am 
sure you would not wonder that then and there, 
all hope and almost all desire of seeing one 
with whom we had deeply sympathized, was re- 
linquished. And why not ? This individual, 
Mr. Chandler, who (judging from the account 
of Dr. Lozier) was a good friend of Hester, in- 
formed us that she was annoyed with so many 
calls, and utterly declined to have any more. 

This visit occurred during the holidays— and 
my object in sending this statement is to answer 
the questions, “ Where were the thousands of. 
pious, praying, Protestant women in the qity of 
Brotherly Love? ” “ Where were the hundreds 
of wealthy Quaker women in the city and neigh- 
borhood, always proverbial for their humane 
and good works ? ” That many of them had 
journeyed to Moyamensing with sympathy in I 
their hearts, and words of comfort upon their j 
lips, as we thus journeyed through cold and I 
snow, and were repulsed, is evident from the 
words of the Inspector — “she is greatly an- 
noyed by so many calls. ” 

When the mystery which hangs about her sad 
destiny is solved, the reason why so many were 
turned away who did go, will also be known. I 
believe that you desire to do justice to all — and I 
beg that you will not again permit it to be printed 
that nobody in Philadelphia but Dr. Smith went 
to her cell. That she was the first who went, 
is greatly to her praise, and is, I believe, the 
real reason why she succeeded in gaining ad- 
mittance. Those who were in tbs secret very 


soon became wise enough to discover that it- 
was not a safe proceeding, hence others were 
excluded. 

May the day speedily come, when “the sick 
and in prison ” may be visited and comforted 
without a pass from Gov. Geary. 

Truly yours, 

Harriet C. L. Hopkins, M. D. 


WOMAN ARD MOTHERHOOD. 

In Dumber 25, vol. 3d, of The Revolution, 
I noticed from the editor of a German paper in 
this state these words : “American women 
have longrbeen ardently engaged in the endeavor 
to free themselves, in a mechanical way, from 
the discharge of those functions which are es - 
sential to the continuance of scciety, and which 
cannot be shared with them, or performed for 
them, by men.” The gallant editor unquestion- 
ably refers to the office of maternity. This and 
similar articles have from time to time been so 
ably answered in your paper, that it seems almos t 
unnecessary to add anything further upon the 
subject ; but the boldness with which many 
men blame women for the crime of infanticide 
without assuming themselves, in the cose, a 
shadow of responsibility, I should think would 
rouse every mother, at least, to utter words in 
self-defence. That American women are more 
guilty of this practice than the women of any 
other nation, I do not doabt ; but is there not a 
reason for this ? 

Knowledge and slavery are incompatible. 
Teach a slave how to read, and he wants to be 
his own master — and as the masses of American 
women, not only know how to read and write, 
but so much of the “ tree of knowledge ” have 
many of them eaten, that they have learned it 
should be for them to decide when and how of- 
ten they shall take upon themselves the sacred 
duties of mothorhood, but as law and custom 
give to the husband the absolute control of the 
wife’s person, she is forced to not only violate 
physical law, but to outrage the holiest instincts 
of her being to maintain even a semblance of 
that freedom which by nature belongs to every 
human soul. 

When a man steals to satisfy hunger, we may 
safely conclude that there is something wrong 
in society — so when a woman destroys the life 
ol her unborn ohild, it is an evidenoe that either 
by education or circumstances she has been 
greatly wronged. But the question now seems 
to be, how shall we prevent this destruction of 
life and health ? 

Mrs. Stanton hss many times ably answered 
it — “ by the true education and independence 
of woman. ” 

Our German writer seems to think that the 
whole aim of a woman’s life should be mother- 
hood. Suppose this were true, is the mission 
of so littlfe imporfanc » that no preparation is re - 
quired to fill it ? If, to be a first class artist, or 
lawyer, it requires years of thought and oulture, 
what preparation should be made to carve the 
outlines and justly balance the attributes of an 
immortal soul. Are little children, the germs 
of men and women, of so little importance that 
it matters not whether their mother be phy- 
sically healthy or unhealthy, cultivated or un- 
cultivated in mind ; expanded or dwarfed in 
so ul ? Some or no culture must be desirable in 
the mother. If some culture, then how much ? 
Shall she have strong arms but weak legs, strong 
stomach but weak lungs, keen imagination but 
devoid of reason, large perception but no reflec- 
ties? We are forced to aei, by vrtrnt law A»H 






we decide when woman is sufficiently developed 
in body and mind to be a good mother ? Be- 
fore what tribunal shall she be judged ? Does 
not reason answer, the council chamber of her 
own being ? 

If she is by nature talented, is not this a si- 
lent declaration that her talents should be culti- 
vated to their fullest extent. If we require any 
culture in the mother, the legitimate conclusion 
is, the more the better. If woman enters the 
seminary and finishes a preparatory course, the 
natural sequenoe is she has a right to a colle- 
giate oourse. When here she has become ac- 
quainted with science, what course of reasoning 
shall we pursue to prove she should not cull the 
flowers to test her knowledge of botany, or 
gather stones to apply her knowledge of geology. 
Admit she may do all this, then bow can we 
consistently deny her the privilege of studying 
our laws, to learn how far, as a nation, we are 
in advance of the ancient Greeks and Romans 
of whom through history we have become ac- 
qu ainted. 

If she discovers that our legislation is supe- 
rior to their’s, but thinks it might still be im- 
proved, shall we deny her the privilege of ex- 
pressing her opinions here ? If not, then we 
have in spirit granted the right of suffrage, and 
with it the right to hold office, and w hat follows. 

The ability to frame laws, making the hus- 
band and wife equal owners in the property 
accumulated by their united industry and 
economy, making the mother the guardian of 
her own children, the owner of her own body 
in short, the controller of her own destiny. 

Admit woman may learn the alphabet, and 
yon admit she may cultivate every faculty, o f 
her mind, every attribute of her soul and every 
function of her body to its fullest capacity. 

I will not refer to our jails and prisons, our 
institutions for the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
the idiotic and insane, to illustrate the necessity 
of such a type of womanhood, but simply to the 
editor who wrote the clause we have quoted, and 
to all men and women who answer amen to his 
sentiments. 

If we would make woman free, let us teach her 
the alphabet of human life, make her under- 
stand and value true womanhood. Then she 
will scorn to be man’s pet led slave. She will 
scorn his smiles and courtesies, when they are 
proffered only as an excuse for justice. 

Oh, motherhood ! which our opposers say is 
woman’s holiest mission. We cannot have true 
mothers without having true womanhood first. 
Let us see that our daughters are developed into 
true women, and the office of maternity will take 
care of itself. Remove woman’s shackles and 
she will Boon create a public opinion that will 
declare it a disgrace for a man to outrage the 
woman he has sworn to protect. Then, and 
not till then, will man’s shackles fall, for noble 
manhood must be the legitimate fruit of free 
and exalted womanhood. Brothers, ’tis tor you, 
as well as ourselves we plead. Will you neglect 
so great a salvation ? 

Mattie H. Brinkfrhoff. 

Polo, Illinois. 


What SOME SCOTTISH WoMEN DID. — At the 

battle of Glenfruin, in the 16th century, be- 
tween the Highlanders and the King’s troops, 
the latter were defeated and a great number of 
them slam by the MacGregor’s, while the for- 
mer, it is said, lost but two mem Whereupon 
the widows of the slain, in order to press the 
King, James VI., to revenge the slaughter of 
their husbands, appeared before him tp the 


number of 220, in deep mourning, riding upon 
white palfreys, and each bearing her late bus- 
band’s bloody shirt on a spear. The result was 
favorable, as soon after a decree was published 
pronouncing death to all who bore the name 
of MacGregor. 


PROPER! Y RIGEIS OF WIVES. 


Kansas has at least one woman with eyes to 
see. Mrs. Nichols is writing a series of letters 
to the Topeka Commonwealth which cannot but 
exert a powerful influence on the future legisla- 
tion of that state, hberal as it is now supposed 
to be. The following is one of them, and its dis- 
closures are commended to the consideration of 
women who read Thi Revolution, everywhere. 
For if it be so in Kansas, the most liberal state 
in the Union, how is it in the other states? 

In previous communications I have shown 
that the Homestead Exemption law is unequal 
to woman, inasmuch as it takes one half from 
the widow where the youngest child is twenty- 
one years of age ; and at any time previous, if 
she marries — while the husband holds it during 
his life, subject to no such conditions. Also, 
that all personal property exemptions are vest- 
ed in the husband. He can sell or mortgage, 
without the wife’s consent, and stake at the 
gambling table or betting stand, the cows, pro- 
visions, beds and other household furniture, 
and thus defeat the intention of the law, and 
of her efforts, to keep a comfortable lodgment 
for herself and little ones. 

I now propose to show that wives who hold 
neither property nor earnings in their own name, 
are paupers; the law requiring husbands to 
furnish them a comfortable support, just as it 
requires towns and counties to famish a com- 
fortable support for persons incompetent to sup- 
port themse'ves. 

To speak of the wife’s right in the estate, real 
and personal, accumulated by tbe joint savings 
and earnings of husband and wife, is dealing in 
[legal] fiction ; widowhood being absolutely 
necessary to give her any claim to hold, convey 
or use any portion of the same. Tbe title deeds 
to such real estate are drawn to the husband 
and his heirs, consequently she has no control 
of it or its proceeds ; and only a prospective 
claim to “dower,” which may never become a 
possessory right, it being contingent upon her 
husband’s death during her life. As only a mi- 
nority of husbands own real estate and die first, 
so only a minority of wives come in possesion ol 
“ dower, ” which in Kansas, is one half the estate, 
in fee simple. As the husband’s "death is ne~ 
cessary to perfect her right of dower, it follows 
that she has no title by which she can convey it 
during his life ; and being deeded to him and 
his heirs, her decease, prior to his, forever bars 
her heirs, as snob, from all right of succession 
to her share of earnings and s avings in the es- 
tate. His children, by another, wife, share 
equally with her own, in property thus accu- 
mulated by her industry and economy. Another 
wife may take her vacated position and the 
dower — which our legislators claim makes her 
property rights equal to her husband’s — while 
her children, by a former husband, who had no 
claim to a home with her daring her second 
marriage, have no share in the estate even at 
decease. 

All our laws, investing wives with property 
rights, come under the head of class legislation 
— only certain classes being affected tnereby. A 
class of wives hold property and earnings in 
their own right ; suph property they can convey 


with the bnabafcda consent , or without his con- 
sent, subject, as in the sale of his estate— to the 
prospective claim of dower, he being entitled 
to one-half of her real estate if she decease first. 
But even these women are not equals with their 
husbands in property rights, for their joint 
earnings and savings are the husband’St to use, 
control and convey — the real property only, be- 
ing subject to her claim of dower. I have 
known many sales of estates by the husband, 
where the wife refused to sign the deed, not 
ohoosing to relinquish her prospective right of 
dower. But I have only known two oase3 where 
the wife’s right of dower was perfected by the 
husband’s death : — in each the widow, by an 
expensive lawsuit, recovered the appraised va- 
lue. Such is the law of real estate. Personal 
property, held in her own right, the wife can 
sell and use, without legal let or hindrance of 
the husband. But personal estate — the stock 
and proceeds of the estate in common (?), 
is absolutely the husband’s to sell ; lose in 
endorsements ; waste in riotous living ; or 
give away, during his Ife; but he cannot by 
will 'void her right to the half of what re- 
mains — unsold and unmortgaged, and uncon - 
sumed by expenses of sickness, etc., at his de- 
cease. The law is more considerate to the chil- 
dren and even strangers *, for they can receive 
gifts of him to the extent of half the real and 
all the personal property ; while in law Bhe can- 
not hold, as against creditors or heirs, a suck- 
ing calf— his gift during life. To prevent the 
husband from defrauding bis creditors by con- 
veyances of property to the wife— the state de- 
frauds the wife of rights common to all other 
citizens — the right to receive gifts and consid- 
erations where she renders both love and ser- 
vice. Many a man seeB the injustice of tbe law 
and seeks to right the wrong by tender care of 
his wife, and a jnst provision tor his widow — too 
often with indifferent success. Many a woman , 
whose otherwise kind husband, withheld the 
means during his life, sorrowfully accepts her 
widow’s dower, as the means of gratifying per- 
sonal tastes and securing conveniences, com- 
forts and economies — to him unconsidered tri- 
fles. Do men ssk the remedy I propose for 
the preseut invidious legal distinctions? It is 
that the wife be legally joint partner and pro- 
prietor in the common estate ; no notes, en- 
dorsements or other obligations to be valid 
against her half of the same, without her signa- 
ture. 

C. I. H. Nichols. 


CAN WOMEN FARM? a 


A Wisconsin writer says : “ In rambling up 
the Chippewa a few days ago, we chaneed upon 
a brown-faced girl plowing out a twenty acre 
com field. She was rigged in a snuff colored 
“ bloomer, ” with a straw hat. She was evident- 
ly all girl, and working with a will She had 
been in the field since early morning, taking 
long strides behind a spirited horse, with the 
lines thrown across her shoulder, and both 
hands firmly at the plow. It was jnst “good 
fun,” she said, to take care of twenty acros, and 
away she strode through the long rows. 

On inquiry, we learned that our oom-field 
heroine was one of two New Hampshire girls, 
who migrated with their parents to Eau Claire, 
some dozen years ago. They bargained for a 
quarter section of wild land and set about mak- 
ing a farm. There were no boys in the family. 
The girls were young, bright, healthy, and full 
ot pluck and vigor, Their mother dressed them 
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in bloomers, and gave them their choice in doors 
or out. From the start, they took the place of 
boys ; they were not afraid of dust or sunshine ; 
they never complained ; they never tired out ; 
they seldom missed a day from the fields 
through all the seasons, from earliest spring to 
latest autumn. As they grew older, they grew 
tough and wirey, and were alike ready at hand- 
ling teams, breaking colts, building bridges, 
opening roads, fording creeks, clearing mead- 
ows, loading hay, binding grain, or mounting a 
straw stack. In good seasons they cut eighty 
tons of grain. In winter they attended school, 
and took care of sixty head of cattle, drawing 
hay from the swamps in the coldest weather. 
They hired no help except at harvesting. 

The girls are now eighteen and twenty years 
of age, and have done more farm w^rk than any 
two boys in the country. Their father, begin- 
ning with nothing, is now rich, with broad 
fields, andj thousands of ready stamps, mostly 
achieved through the grit and eneigy of his 
daughters. 

During the present season the girls have “ let 
up ” a little on their out door accomplishments, 
and are only cultivaticg twenty acres ot' corn 
for their own amusement. They have built . 
them a spacious residence. They attend balls 
and parties, go a trouting, drive their own teams, 
and occasionally give the boys a chance to show 
their spunk and gallantry. Of course such girls 
are objects of excitement and interest in their 
neighborhood. They ate now in thair freshest 
bloom, and what may seem as strange, they are 
neither coarse nor masculine in appearance ; 
they are simply round, trim, sprightly, full- 
breasted girls, with resolution in their eye, and 
plenty of good sense in their heads. 


Women’s Co-opeb atiye Printing Union. — 
The women compositors return their thanks to 
th9 public for the confidence they have placed 
in their efforts— the disposition they have shown 
to patronize them in their enterprise. They 
are much encouraged by these Bigns of the 
times. They know that as far as their limited 
matorial will permit that they can compete with 
any office in the city. The work they have 
done as an incorporation, has given general sat- 
isfaction, which is proven by renewed orders. 
The object of the selling of shares is to obtain 
capital to purchase more material, in order that 
more women may be employed, and more young 
girls can learn type setting. Constant 
applications are made for positions, which must 
be rejected, owing not to want of work, but to 
want of type. We hope the public will remem- 
ber when they buy shares it is to afford employ 
ment to the working women of San Francisco. — 
San Franeisco Sun day Mercury. 


Mamnonl — In the singing world women are 
more than on a par with man, they arq 
acknowledged his superiors. Where is the 
man that will set ones ears in such a delightful 
flutter as Patti or Parepa ? We are glad to see 
another woman stepping on to the stage and 
grasping a fortune in the person of Madame 
Giula Marinoni, an Italian lady, who made her 
debul at Milan last year, and has since been on a 
successful tour in Sweden, gaining honor, and 
last, but not least, a plenteous supply of the 
“Almighty dollar.” She will of course visit 
America soon, and we predict that the name of 
Marinoni will then be as familiar to the Ameri- 
can ear as Patti and Parepa are now. Who 
next? 


V»t 


PROVIDING FOR CHILDREN. 

Aratheb hard visaged correspondent is writ- 
ing letters to the Alla (Jalfomian on “ Our boys 
and girls.” On the subject of “ providing ” for 
them, he has this : 

Parents as a general thing are ever worrying to provide 
wealth for tlieir children — “ providing ” lor them, as the 
phrase goes. This la a grand mistake. I have been 
watching the world at home and abroad for at least thir- 
ty years. I very, very seldom have met any one. man 
or woman, who had been provided tor by parents that 
ever did any good in the world. Such persons are mostly 
always failares. On the other hand, I notice that those 
who have done anything, or have anything, were cent out 
into the world at an early age without any pio vision from 
parents. Those that have been the greatest failares in 
Ibe world have been the Greek-and-Latin boys and the 
plano-playlng girls. If parents would take hinto from 
nature as to the management of their young, the hen 
would furul9h an excellent model lesson. No sooner 
docs the careful and thoughtful mother, the hen, find 
her chickens well covered with feathers, their talons 
strong enough to scratch the earth, than she immediate- 
ly drives them from her presence and says to them as 
plainly as a hen can speak it. “ Ur good boys and girls, 

I have raised you and scratched food for yon up to this ; 
you are now able to scratch lor yourselves ; go out into 
the fields and theroad^ and the bams ; look out for your 
own food in future.” The parents wbo shall adopt this 
maxim towards their children will t cell provide for them. 
Every boy and every girl, from the age of twelve upwards, 
should be set to earn bis and her own maintenance. The 
boy of twelve years wbo earns hie own maintenance at 
that age may be set down as the making of a useful, inde- 
pendent man— one who will not only find ready employ- 
ment at all times 1 or himself, but give employment to 
many others in the oourse of his future life ; and ditto, 
ditto of the girl. Of such only, great nations are com- 
posed. 


The Working Women hold a meeting at 
Plimpton Hall this (Thursday) evening, at 8 
o’clock, to hear Miss Anthony’s report from 
the Labor Congress. 


Ho, fob Niagara.! — Not more frantic was 
the Fenian rush for the Canadian frontier a 
year or more since, than will be the hegira of 
tourists, excursionists and pleasure seekers in 
the same direction as soon as the hand-bills 
now so numerously circulated by the Erie Rail- 
way Company, shall have carried to every dust- 
beleagured household, every busy warehouse, 
every toilsome, dreary counting-room and office, 
the welcome intelligence that an excursion 
ticket to Niagara Falls and back can be pur- 
chased at the ridiculously small price of four- 
teen dollars, and to Buffalo and return for one 
dollar less, giving the holder a chance to ride 
in one of those luxurious drawing-room cars, to 
be whirled rapidly past a panorama which for 
grand ear and sublimity of landscape and moun- 
tain scenery has no equal this side of the Alps, 
or of sunny Ilaly, and finally to see the celebrated 
Falls of Niagara in the height of their summer 
glories. It is difficult to resist such tempta- 
tions as a trip like this offers, nor will any, we 
imagine, who can possibly avail themselves of 
the opportunity, fail to do so. Tickets are va- 
lid for passage westward on the day of purchase, 
and for return eastward any time within thirty 
day 8 thereafter. 


Fine Silver Plated Ware. — J. L. Harlem & 
Co., manufacturers of Silver, and Silver Plated 
Ware, have been long and favorably known at 
their old stand in Maiden Lane as men of fair 
dealing and uprightness. There may be fouud 
at 'their extensive establishment, a choice col- 
lection of Tea Setts, Castors, Butter Coolers, 
Baking Dishes, Wine Frames, etc., etc., and 
what every family needs at this season gf the 


year — a splendid Ice Pitcher, which they have 
to suit all tastos and pockets. This firm war- 
rants every article to be as they represent them 
Give them a call. J. L. Harlem & Co., 41 
Maiden Lane, New York. 


LITERARY. 


The Atlantic Monthly. Devoted to Ulentuce, 
Science, Art and Pol ‘tics. Boston : Fields, Osgood & 
Co. New York : 713 Broadway. Four dollars per an- 
num ; single 35 cento. Everybody will have to buy the 
September number for Mrs. Stowe’s remarkable apoca- 
lypse of Lord Byron. No article, no book ever has 
sdrred the stagnatiou of so many souls In maDy a 
month, as has Mrs. Stowe’s “True 8tory of Lord 
Byron’s Llle.” It may be true, but surely no tale ever 
told was worso believed, whether true or otherwise. 
The press, to a man, almost, seems to disbelieve it, de- 
clares it is not trae. The women have hardly yet spoken. 

The Rivebside Magazine for young people. New 
York : Hurd & Houghton. $2.60 a year. And Just one 
of those works to make ns old folks wish we were young 
again, or that they had begun a ball century sooner. 
September hae a beautiful frontispiece and numerous 
engravings besides. 

Arthur's Home Magazine, Once a Month and Chil- 
dren’s Hoar, all by T. 8. Arthur & SonB. Philadelphia : 
809 and 811 Chestnut street. 

Herald or Health. New York : Wood & Holbrook, 
13 & 15 Laigbt street. $2 per annum. A Herald of 
Health aDd many other excellent things, Woman’s Bights 
included— good family entertainment and instruction. 

Good Health. A Journal of Physical and Mental 
Culture. Boston : Alexander Moore, 21" Franklin street. 
20 cento Biugle. $2 per annum. 

Evert Saturday. A journal of choice reading of 
foreign selection. Boston : Fields, Osgood & Co. 10 
cents single copies . 

Harper’s Bazar. A repository of fashion, pleasnro 
and instruction. It is all that and something more, 
without emphasizing its speciality too strongly— though 
as a Fashion journal, it is the best in the country. 

American Homoeopathic Observer. Detroit, Michi- 
gan : Published at Dr. A. Lodge’s HomcBopathlc Phar - 
macy, 61 Wayne street, between Larnpd street and Jef- 
ferson avenue. $2 a year. 

Lyceum Song Bird. Chicago : L. H. Kimball, Ly- 
ceum Binner oifice. 25 cents. A very pretty little col- 
lection of songs and tunes for juvenile performers. 

The Nursery. A monthly magazine for youngest 
readers. Boston : J. L. Shorey, 13 Washington street. 
New York : 119 Nassau street. $1.50 per annum. If 
something as attractive, and every way as good as this, 
could be got up for oldest readers, and for all other 
readers, as this little gem is for the littlest ones, it 
would be worth all the other literature in the worj^L 

Oub Planet — its Past and Future — or. Lectures on 

Geology. By William Denton. Boston : Published 

by William Denton. 

This is a volume of more than three hundred pages, 
on a subject as yet comparatively unknown to the popu- 
lar mind, and unknown, too, for the worst of all possible 
reasons, because for years it was feared its doctrines 
were at war with Genesis and the general teachings of 
the Bible. But as theologians found it possible to bo 
interpret Genesis as to harmonize in some degree with 
the indisputable facto of science, a new impulse was 
given to the study ot Geology, and now, everywhere, 
men aro iound in the pulpit, os well as out of It, to say 
that the eternal truths of science will and must stand, 
tbongh all books and mere human opinions sink in ob- 
livion. Until the science of Geology had proceeded thns 
far, men like Mr. Denton were of small account in the 
popular estimation ; he being one of those singularly 
strange men who believe truth to to be followed wherever 
she leads. He was bom in the north of England about 
forty-five years ago, and, like Hugh Miller, is an accident- 
ally distinguished man, wholly by his own exertions. 
Poshed out of occupation in both England and Wales 
for heretical opinions, he could not and wtobed not to 
shake off, he made bis way to America in 1848. Here- 
tpo, he was too heretical to succeed in echool.teaching, 
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and so became a lecturer on Geology and Mineralogy, 
which he studied mostly alone and unaided in every 
field, highway, railroad, cut, atone quarry, or atone- 
heap, wherever he went. He has travelled and lectured 
• very extensively in the United States and in Canada, 
from Cape Breton to California, and now cornea before 
the pnblic in a book as the result of his labor, atudyand 
observation. Whoever reads the first lecture win sorely 
desire to read the others. Will read them, if possible. 

1 he book contains six lectures, the following being the 
topics treated in the last : 

“ Tendency of mankind to look into the Fatore. The 
Future can be foretold. The earth will endnre for mil- 
lions of years. It will improve. Volcanoes will die and 
earthquakes cease. Laud surface will be increased. 
Climate a ill probably improve. Weeds, troublesome 
beasts and poisonous reptiles will cease to exist. Agency 
of Man in prodacing these resalts. Where fnel will be 
obtained in the coming time. Increase of population. 
Means of subsistence. Man the noblest being that will 
ever live on this planet. The Beason. The destiny oi 
the earth." 

Mr. DentoD has succeeded well In one thing— his book 
can be understood ; an immense recommendation in 
these reckless, headlong, or bead-breaking times, when 
patient, sober study and reflection have almost ceasod 
to oxlat, and become fOBsilUeroaa themselves. Indeed, 
one distinguished American University Professor of the 
science, says, “ Mr. Denton has certainly succeeded 
better than any American author I know, in making a 
really interesting, readable book on general Geology." 

M urr y's Museum— An Illustrated Maear.ine for Boys 
and Girls. Boston : H. B. Fuller. f 1. 60 a year. 

In Merry’s Museum for August, Miss Alcott, the edi- 
tor, relates, with her singular power of brief and vivid 
description, a pathetic experience of her hospital life 
during the late war. Her story of “ An Old-Fashioned 
Girl " is continued, introducing Polly to some now 
fashions. “ Madam Cluck and her Family " will please 
the little folks, while “ Writing Composition ” and 
“ Marie Antoinette ’’ are instructive and interesting. 

Common Sense Thoughts on the Bible for common, 
sense people. By William Denton. Boston. 1869. 

A pamphlet of more than fifty well-filled pages, too 
heretical for the ordinary religious public, but conceived 
in good spirit, and can work no real barm in an age so 
alive to free discussion as the present. 

New Obleans De Bow's Monthly Be view. W. M. 
Burwell, Editor and Proprietor, It Merchant's Ex- i 
change, New Orleans. 

Talented in its way. But tbe south will flourish iu 
proportion aa she disregards much of its philosophy. 
For instance, it S3ys “ tho southern people should 
gather and preserve the archives of their late struggles 
and their men,” * * * " to vindicate their motives 
and their acts." Both will make bad history. Not that 
tbe south did not fight bravely, but fighting is not all of 
war. And as to “motive," the complaint against the 
north was that it waged indirect war on the slave Bys- 
tem. The south, then, fought in behalf of that system. 
In behalf of slavery and oppression— the worst reason 
for a war known to history, civilized or uncivilized ; in 
aucient or modern timeB. 

Van v 08Ttiand'8 Eclectic Engineebing Magazine. Se- 
lected from the Homo and Foreign Engineering Series. 
Conducted by Alex. L. Holley. New York : D. Van 
Nostran 1, 23 Murray and 27 Warren streets. $5 a year . 
single copies, 60 cents. 

A handsomely executed magazine, and evidently con- 
ducted with much ability, and just the thing for engi- 
neers and the higher order of machinists and mechanics. 

Putnam’s Monthly for September is already in the 
market with a Table of Contents like this : Monks and 
NunB in France, by Henry C. Lea ; The Baby’s Drawer, 
by Mrs. I. T. Butts ; A Wine Merchant, by W. I Pauld- 
ing ; English Show-Plaees : Newstead Abbey, by Mrs. 
Nathaniel Hawthorne ; The Bassos — A Tale of Bivalry, 
by F. 8. Cozzens ; Deceived, by Edgar Fawcett ; To- 
Day : A Bomance— Continued, by B. B. Kimball ; The 
Old Hospital— Gone, by D. B. 8t. John Boosa, M.D. ; 
Left Wounded on tbe Field, by CoL T. A. Dodge ; La- 
vinia — Part ILL. by Caroline Cheesbro ; Colleges and 
College Education, by Pres. P. A. Chadboun e ; The 
Earth in Trouble, by Prof. 8chele de Vere ; The Eclipse, 
unpublished MS. of the late Fennimore Cooper ; Village 
Improvement Societies, 8. F. Cooper ; 8hall the Bed- 
Men be Exterminated (Notes of Tours among the wilder 
Tribes), by Vincent Colyer ; Fine Arts of Sooiety, III. 
Cookery, by Lucy Fountain ; Literature— At Home, by 




B. H. Stoddard ; Literature, Science and Art Abroad, by 
Bayard Taylor ; Current Events, by T. B. Perkins ; Bul- 
letin of New Publications. 


Mbs. Harriet L. Buster, Postmistress of Deerfield, 
Michigan, for forty years, has Jnst been removed. She 
has lost two husbands during her term of office, and the 
townspeople are Indignant at her losing the office too. 


7 BE BENEDICT TIME WAT OB. 


The enterprising firm of Benedict Brothers have now 
ready at their *■ up-town ” establishment, 691 Broadway, 
an extensive and elegant assortment of Gold and Sil- 
ver Watches for the Spring trade of 1869, to which they in 
vite tbe attention of the readers of •• The Bevolution ’ ' 
and all others who desire a perfect time-keepeb. Their 
stock comprises the various grades of tho American 
Waltham and tbe choicest Imported watches. They 
have also, in addition, a fine quality of watch which 
they have named the Benedict Time Watch,” they 
having the supervision of the manufacture of the move- 
ments, which are of nickel, which haB proved to be a 
metal more durable than brass or other compound 
metalB, and less liable to contraction or expansion by 
the fluctuating character of the temperature of this cli- 
mate. This movement gives greater accuracy and re- 
quires less repairs than the others. Their stock of 
American Watches is unrivalled. All the various grades 
may be found at their counters at the lowest prices, reg- 
ulated and In every respect warranted. The Messrs. 
Benedict Brothers have secured their reputation and ex- 
tensive patronage by a strictly honorable course in con- 
ducting their business, sel’ing the best of goods at fair 
prices. We feel sale in commending this establishment 
to the consideration of our readers, and would say to all, 
f yon want a good, reliable Watch, go to Benedict Bro 
hers, np town, C91 Broadway. 
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AX EAST WAT TO 0E1 RICE. 

In the large cities of Great Britain money in 
almost aDy amount that may be desired can be 
borrowed, when the collaterals are satisfactory, 
at the rate of 2 per cent per annum. 

The London Lconumist of July 24tb says : 

Upon the Stock Exchange there is a great abundance 
of money, and the terms tor short loans against govern - 
ment security are IK to 2 per cent. 

It has, therefore, been a very easy matter for 
those parties living at or near the great money 
centres, if they possessed or controlled capital, 
to makejmocey. 

With one hundred thousand dollars to use as 
a margin, there would not be much difficulty in 
purchasing our 5.20 bonds, at their market va- 
lue, to the amount of one million dollars, by 
obtaining loans to the amount of nine hundred 
thousand dollars, using the bonds purchased, 
as collateral. 

It will be remembered that these bonds bear 
interest, not upon their market rate, but upon 
par value, and as they are obtainable on the 
other side of the Atlantic considerably less than 
par, the interest upon this difference, at the 
rate of six per cent, would, on so large a pur- 
chase as we have mentioned, yield a revenue 
sufficient to support any ordinary family — even 
of the upper ten order. 

If the present market value of these bonds 
were simply assured, and without counting any 
advantage that might result from an increase 
in that value, we would have the following re- 
sult from such an investment as above describ- 
ed, m a short period of twenty years .* 


The reoelpts from the Investment of one 
million dollars, by way of lntereit only 
at the rate of six (6) per cent, col- 
lected annually for tbe term of twenty 
yean (principal not included), wonld 

amount to 12,206,987,6 0 

Tbe total coat of a loan of nine hundred 
thousand dollars, for twenty years, at 
two per cent interest, payable annually, 
wonld (exclusive of principal) amount 


to $407,310,00 

Net profit accruing in twenty years on 
tbe tom of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, thus manipulated, would be $1,799,677,60 


The above may give tbe reader some idea of 
the method by which the world-renowned 
George Peabody obtained the greater portion 
of his immense wealth. And we hope it may 
occasion deep reflection on the part of the 
masses, making plain tbe necessity of a low 
rate ot . interest for carrying on our commerce 
and manufactures, in order that we may, suc- 
cessfully, compete with those countries where 
money is cheap. 

Our greatest need, at the present time, is a 
properly adjusted currency and a low rate of in- 
terest, both of which Congress will give ns at 
?ts next session, if it discharges its duty faith- 
fully. With such a consummation, our pros- 
perity as a nation will be without preoedent. 


THE MONEY MABKKT 


continues easy, the r^ca for call loans on Saturday 
being ai 6 to 6 per cont. The discount market is dull, 
the rates tor prime business notes nominal at 9 to 12 per 
cent. The weekly bank statement is considered nniav- 
orable, showing a decrease in all the items. 


The following table sbows the changes in the New 


Yor e city banks this week 
week : 

August 21. 
Loans, $202,741,133 

Specie, 21,694,377 

Circulation, 34,023,104 
Deposits, 192,024,646 
Legal-tenders, 63,070,831 


compared with the preceding 

August 28. Differences. 
$261,012,109 Dec. $1,729,024 
19,469,102 Dec. 2,126,408 
33.999,742 Dec. 28,302 
188,764,639 Dec. 8,270,007 
62,792,834 Dec. 277,997 


THE GOLD HABKET 


was active aDd excited with frequent and violent flne- 
tuaticnB, especially towards the close of the week, the 
price advancing to 134 % . 

The fioctnations iu tbe gold market for the week were 
as follows : 


Opening. 

Highest 

Lowest. 

Closing 

M’nday, Aug.23 , 

131% 

132% 

131% 

132% 

Tuesday, 24, 

132% 

132% 

132% 

182% 

Wednesday, 26, 

133% 

133% 

132% 

133% 

Thursday, 26, 

132% 

134 

133 

138 

Friday, 27, 

132% 

134% 

132% 

133% 

Saturday, 28, 

134% 

134% 

183% 

134 


The exports of specie during the week were only 
$168,600, makiflg the aggregate since January 1, $23,- 
882,476. 4 


THE FOBEIGN EXCHANGE MABKET 

continues dull, prime bankers sixty days sterling bills 
being qnoted 109%, and sight 110 less 1-16. 

THE BAILWAY SHARK MABEST 
closed doll and lower in the Vanderbilt shares, but the 
balance of the list was generally firm. 

The following are the closing quotations : 
'Cumberland, — to 36 ; W., F. & Co. Ex., 19 to 21 ; 
American, 36 % to 37 ; Adams, 66 to 68 ; U. 8., 63 
to 64; Mer. Union, 10% to — ; Quicksilver, — to — 
Canu>n,68to60; Pacific Mail, 80% to 80% ; West. Union 
Telegraph. 37 to 37%; N. Y. Central. 201% to 201% ; 
Ene, 33 to 83% • Erie preferred, 66 to 56% l Hudson 
River, 184% to 185 ; Harlem, 161 to 162 ; Beading, 
95% to 96% ; Toledo, Wabash & W., 82% to — ; 
Mil. A St. Paul, 79% to 79% ; Mil. A 8L Paul 
preferred. 87% to 87% ; Fort Wayne, 88% to 89% ; 
Ohio At Mississippi, 32% to 32% ; Michigan Central. 
128% to 130 ; Michigan Southern 106% to 106%; Illlnoia 
Central, 317% to — : Clove. A Pitta., 107 to 107% ; 
Cleve. A ToL, 106% to 106%; Bock Island, 114% to 114% ; 
North Western, 84% to 84% : North Western preferred, 
96% to 96% ; Mariposa, J to 8% ; MaripOea preferred, 12 
to 15. 
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were firmer and higher at the cloae of Saturday. 

Plsk k Hatch, 5 Nassau street, report the following 
quotations : 

United Slates sixes. Pacific Railroad, 110* to 110 * ; 
United 8ta tea sixes, 1881. registered, 128 to 123* ; United 
States sixes, coupon, 128 «o 193 * i United States five 
twenties, registered, MIX to 122 ; United States fire 
twenties, coupon, 1832, 123 to 123* ; United 8tates five- 
twenties, coupon, 1864, 122 to 122 * ; United States five- 
twenties, coupon, 1866, 122 to 122 * ; United States five- 
twenties, coupon, 1865, new, 120* to 120* ; United States 
five-twenties, coupon, 1867, 121 to 121* ; United States 
five-twenties, coupon. 1868, 120* to 120*; United States 
teu-loriies, registered, 111* to 111* ; United 8tate» ten- 
forties capon, 115 to 115*. 

TBS CUSTOM DUTIES 

for the week were $3,8*3,756 in gold against $3,492,865, 
$3,363,460 and $3,286,037 for the preceding weeks. 
The imports of merchandise for the week were $7,076,828 
In gold against $6,804,148, $4,798,614. and $6,208,241 for 
the preceding weeks. The exports, exclusive of specie, 
were $5,681,238 in currency against $4,568,562. $3,727,-. 
614, and $3,934,358 tor the preceding weeks. The ex- 
ports of specie were 3168,500 against $492,981, $784,116, 
and $1,570,342 for the preceding weeks. . j 


W ANTED— A lady of 25 or 30 years <5f ope 

to act occasionally as Amanuensis to a gentle- 
man. As a help to a lady desirous of increasing her 
means it will be an advantage. She must be neat, 
refined and of good personal appearance, and unmar- 
ried. Send yonr address to 

SECRET ABY, 

Office of The Revolution. 
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OMAN’S ADVOCATE, 


DEVOTED TO 

WOMAN: 

HER EMANCIPATION FROM 

Religious, Social, Political, and Moral Degradation . 

Published every Saturday, at Dayton Ohio. 

J. J. BELVILLE. Proprietor. 

A. J. BOYER, ) 

ELIZA B. BURNS, | Editors. 

MIRAM. M. COLE,) 

Believing as we do that a Higher, Holler, and Happier 
Mission awaits Woman than the one in which she is now 
straggling, and one she is ready and anxion to possess, 
as soon as the Political barrieiS which now hem her in 
on all sides can be removed, the first and highest aim of 
the Woman’s Advocate shall be to labor for Woman’s 
Political Elevation— for her Enfranchisement 

WHAT THE PRESS 8AYS : 

The Woman’s Advocate, published at Dayton, Ohio, 
battles manfully for woman’s wages, suffrage, equal 
rights, and a chance in tne world g meraliy for the sex 
we all adore and yet abuse. — Springfield Republic. 

Decidedly the best woman’s journal that has yet 
reached os is the Woman’s Advocate, published at Day- 
ton, Ohio. It deals vigorous blows, and will assuredly 
be felt as a power in the cause of woman wherever it 
goes. We most heartily wish it a wide circulation, and 
every way a grand and successful career. No paper in 
the conutry deserves a more liberal patronage. Ohio 
should multiply its circulation like leaves of autumn. — 
Revolution. 

The Woman's Advocate is a production of the almost 
universal agitation of the question of woman’s rights 
and wrongs, both tn and out of mamage. We hid it, 
and the cause, uod-Bpeed.— Banner of Light. 

The Dayton Woman’s Advocate has come out enlarged 
and improved. It is a bright, plucky, wide-awake advo- 
cate of the cause of woman. Its tone is unexception- 
able, it is fearless and trenchant, and strikes home every 
time. It is doing yeoman service in the good cause, and 
should have a most generous patronage. — Agitator. 

The Woman's Advocate, of Dayton, Ohio, is destined 
to be a shining light of no small magnitude in the cause 
of woman.— Livingston (La.) Herald. 

TERMS : 

One copy, one year $2 69 

One copy, six months 1 26 

Address the proprietor, J. J. BELVILLE, 

81 94 Dayton, O. 


Q W. TAPPAN, PROPRIETOR- 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE, 
Commercial street, few doors W. of 3d, 
ELKO, NEVADA. 

Meals, 50 oenta ; Lodg ngs, 60 cents ; Private Rooms, 
Spring Beds, 76 cents 81 104 


Tli© Revolution, 

Devoted to the discussion of 

8U FFRAGE, 

The only means by which 

EQUAL RIGHTS 

can be secured to 

WOMAN 

in the STATE, the OHURCH, the HOME and the World 
of WORK. 

An AMERICAN MONETARY SYSTEM— Greenbacks 
for money, as well for Bondholders and Capitalists, as 
fog^be Working Classes. 

ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Editor 


TERMS: 
One year. 62 copies, 

Six months, 26\ “ 

Three " 18 “ 


$3.00 

2.00 


BATE8 OF ADVERTISING, 
aertion, 20 cents per line. 

.. 18 .. •« .. 


54 


14 


An extra copy of The Revolution will be supplied 
gratis for every olub of ftvk subscribers at $3 each ; or 
six copies for $15, or if preferred a handsomely bound 
oopy of VoL 2, containing Mary Wollstonecrait’s 

Rights or Woman.” 

Subscribers to The Revolution will find on each 
wrapper the Number with which their subBcripiionB ex- 
pire. The paper is atopped when the term of subscrip- 
tion closes. 

The volumes of The Revolution commence the 1st of 
January and July. Subscriptions may commence with 
any 'umber. When no rime is specified, it will be un- 
derstood that the subscriber wishes to commence with 
the Number next alter the receipt of the order. 

In remitting by Mall, a Post Office Order, or Draft, 
payable to the order of Susan B. Anthony ‘a preferable 
to Bank Notes, since, should the Oruer or Draft be lost 
or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 

In ordering The Revolution, the name and address 
should be clearly written. When the direction is to be 
changed, both the old and the new one must be given. 
Address SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 

Revolution Office, 

No. 49 East Twenty-third street. New York. 


w 


A. A. CONSTANT INE’8 


PERSIAN HEALING OB PINE-TAB 80AP. 

Each cake is stamped “A. A. Constantine’s Persian 
Healing or Pine-Tar Soap, Patented March 12, 1887 ”— 
no other is genuine. 

Beware or Imitations. For the Toilet, Bath and 
Nubsbbt this Soap has no equal. It preserves the com- 
plexion fair, removes all Dandruff, keeps the Hair soft 
and silky and prevents it from falling off, and is “ the 
best Hair Renovator in use.” 

It Cubes Chapped Hands, Pimples, Salt Rheum, 
Frosted Feet, Burns, all diseases of the Scalp and Skin, 
Catarih of the Head, and is a Good Shaving Soap. 

Tne Soap, as it justly deserves, has already won the 
praise and esteem of very many of onr first families in 
this city and throughout the coantry. It is used exten- 
sively by our best physioisns. Wherever used it has be- 
come a household necessity. We advise all to try it. 
For sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 
A. A. CONSTANTINE k CO., 

43 Ann street. New York. 


A DELINE INGRAHAM, Psychometrist and 
Clairvoyant. Attends to Diagnosis and treatment 
of disease. Delineations of character. Also the adapt- 
ability of certain organisations to special pursuits, busi- 
ness, or professions indicated. Seances daily for har- 
monial nntoldment, and Wednesday and Saturday even- 
ings for Spirit Communion. No. 224 West 83d street, 
between 7th and 8th avenues. 75 2j 


y ITAIITY PLANS, 
VITALITY PREMIUMS, 

VITALITY DIVEDENDa 

The greater the vitality and probable longevity, viz. 
Um greater the capacity for living, the greater the ad- 
vantages to ba sojoyad in this Company. Should not 
thla be the case t 

This is the only oompany in the world that thor- 
oughly classes its risks ; therefore, the only Company in 
the world that confers upon the probably long-lived 
their equitable rights. 

TEE AMERICAN POPULAR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 

AUTHORIZED CAPITAL (HALF A MILLION), $600,000 
100,000 PAID UP IN CASH, 

NO MORE WILL BE CALLED THAN 18 NEEDED, 
Has now completed its intended plans, and presents 
them to the public (see new circular) as still more plead- 
ing than heretofore to those whose long-lived ancestry, 
good constitution, excellent habits, etc., will probably 
induce a longevity that the average of those usually in- 
sured cannot attain. 

Its brief history of nearly three years has conclusively 
demonstrated that its interesting system and scientific 
method are entirely correct, and that the probably long- 
lived are truly entitled to the great advantages here ob- 
tainable. 

More than two thousand living persons now belong to 
the BEST class, from which It baa lost bat four by death 
in the whole period, a fact that alone demonstrates the 
great superiority of the probably long-lived, the capabil- 
ity of selecting and olassing them, and the claim upon 
public approbation to which this Company is entitled for 
originating and prosecuting its equitable methods. 

Its last oironlar will be interesting to every one, 
whether desiring to insure or not Send or call for one. 

Those already insured, but unjustly, need not despair; 
there is a relief for them. 

Agents who receive no more for working up the beat 
than for the poorest cises, should understand that the 
true value of the BEST lives ls appreciated by this Com - 
pany. When the ancestry averages over 75 on both 
sides, and the constitution, habits, etc., are superior, let 
the party be presented where his value is reoognisod. 

Let any one whose ancestral and personal record Is 
good, Beud or call for the documents aDd be rated and 
classed ; It will do no harm, will cost nothing, and will 
be at least interesting and ofren very valuable. 

DIRECTORS. 

Hon. E. D. Morgan, U. 8. Senator, New York city. 

Hon Horatio Seymour, ex-Governor New York, U tics. 
Hon. B. H. Van Dice. Asst. U. 8. Treasurer, New York 
city. 

Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler (Wheeler k Wilson, New York 
city), Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hon. Erastus Brooks, Ed. N. Y. Express, Staten Island. 
Hon Wh. T. Coleman (W. T. Coleman k Co., New York 
city), Yonkers. 

Hon. V. M. Rios, ex-8np., Pub. Inst. N. Y. State, (Buffalo. 

A. N. Gunn, M.D., ex-Health Officer of Port, New York 
city. 

T. 8. Lambert, M.D., Author Anat, Phys., Hyg. etc.. 
New York City. 

B. F. Bancroft, ex-Casbter National Bank, Salem, 
N. Y. ; Y. P. Nat. Trust Co., New York city. 

Edward B. Bulklet (Bnlkley, Murfey k Cecil), New 
York City. 

Justus O. Wood (Wifb Wheeler & Wilson), Staten Island. 
J. W. Bradley (Wests, Bradley k Cary), New York. 
James Oruixshank, LL.D. (Supt. Schools), Brooklyn. 

E. E. Milleoan , Esq. , Kingston, N. Y. 

Henry Salisbury. 173 Broadway, New York’clty. 

Georoe L. Bulkley (Bulkley k Co.). New York city. 
John F. Trow (J. F. Trow k Co., Printers). 

Emerson W. Keyes, Esq. (Dep. Subti State Bank Dept.) 
Dr. E. D. Fuller, Peekaldil, N. Y. 

Charles E. Bulkley (Whiting Manufacturing Co.) 
New York city. 

George Bliss, Jr. (Bliss k Csdwalladar, Counsellors 
and Attorneys), New York city. 

EXECUTIVE BOARD. 

B. F. BANCROFT, Esq., President. 

T. 8. LAMBERT, M.D., Agent-in-Ohief (Vice-Presdent. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Surgeon-in-Ohief. 

G. E. BULKLEY, Esq., Treasurer. 

FREDERIC SHONNARD, Esq., Secretary. 

E. E. MILLEGAN, Esq., Gen’L Suo’t. of Agencies. 
GEORGE BLISS. Jr., Counsellor. 

Prof. JOHN PATERSON, Advsary Actuary 

CENTRAL OFFICE, 

NOa 419 & 421 BKOADWAY, 

Corner of Canal street. 

_ NEW YORK. 

AGENTS^WANTEB. ’ « 
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IJ1HE AOITATOB. 

DEVOTED TO THE 

INTERESTS OF WOMAN. 

The Increasing Interest in the questions of Woman’s 
Education, Work, Wages, Social, Legal and Political 
Status, has led to the establishment of a Western 
journal, devoted to their discussion. It advocates the 
rights of woman in every department, notes the pro- 
gress of the causa at home and abroad, and maintains a 
high literary character. It has been received with great 
favor in the West, has been widely welcomed as a de- 
mand of the times, and is meeting with extensive and 
generous patronage. 

The Agitatoe is under the Editorial management of 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and Mrs. Mary L. Walker. It 
is published weekly, and famished to subscribers at 
$2.60 per annum, invariably In advance. 

WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

Of all the champions of her sex, there is hardly one 
more capable than Mrs. Livermore of setting the cause 
belore the public in its true light. The Agitator, under 
her management, cannot fail to commend itself and the 
cause it advocates to all right-thinking persons. We wish 
it abundant sucoess. — New York Independent 

We have no hesitancy in pronouncing the Aoitatob 
the best journal of its kind now published anywhere, 
and a careful perusal of its columns will most effectually 
answer the false charge that »• woman has no logic.” 
We wish it abundant success. — Detroit Herald. 

The Aoitatob is Just perfect — could not be improved 
—so clear, so dignified, so cogent and logical. I do not 
hesitate to pronounce it the ablest paper published in 
Chicago. — Prof. Haven, of the Chicago Congregattonalist 
Theological Seminary. 

Mrs. Livermore Is a fearless champion of the sister- 
hood, with plenty of brain and judgment, and the Aoi- 
tatob will make its Influence widely felt May its days 
long in the land.— Chicago Bepublican. 

The Aoitatob exceedB all the cotemporaries of Us 
particular school, in everything that should commend 
an organ of opinion to the patronage of the sex. — Chi- 
cago Evening Post 

The Aoitatob is one of the ablest papers of the age ; 
clear, forcible and eloquent No woman should fail to 
read it— Weyauwega (Wis.) Times. 

The Aoitatob is proving itself by far the best paper o 
its class yet made.— Chicago Correspondent oi the Bos- 
ton Christian Register. 

Subscriptions sent to the Publisher, 

D. P. LIVERMORE, 

tf. Chicago, 111. 


A PLEASANT HOME, AT MODERATE 
prices, will be found at 23 and 25 East Fourth 
street. New York, for permanent or transient Boarders. 

DR. M. P. BR0WXIS3 k CO. 


M 


ISSES WALTON, 

DEAL IB 8 IN 

PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 

MUSICAL MEBCHANDISE. SHEET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS. 

AGENTS FOE 

;STEINWAY PIANOS. 

105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

8. A. E. WALTON. M. L. WALTON. 


D 


ANt'EL DAY, 

LADIES’ SHOE STORE, 


Misses and Oblidren’s Boots and Shoes made to order. 
Particular attention given to detormed feet, enlarged 
Joints, Bunion*, etc., etc. 

Also Day's Celebrated French Gloss for Boots and 
Shoes. 

372 Bowery, near Fourth street. Two blocks from 
Broadway, New York. 77 99 

J OHN F. HENRY, 8 Col lege P lace, N. Y„ 
HAS JUST RECEIVED 
1,200 Cases Missiaquoi Spring Water, 

600 “ Adirondack Spring Water. 

600 " Saratoga « A ” Spring Water. 

600 “ Whits Sulphur (Va.) Bpring Water. 

600 “ Saratoga, Congress, Star, Empire, High 

Bock, Gettysburg, Msseens, and all other Waters. 


TtfRlE SAlftfAY;- 

of Tweo ty- third -»t, 
follows, via. : 


From 

281-st. 
6:30 a. in. 
8:00 a. m. 


11:30 a. m. 

12:00 m. 

1 :00 p. m. 
1 :30 p. m. 
3:30 p. m- 


4 :00 p. i 
4:00 p. 1 
4 :30 p. I 


6:00 p. 1 
6:00 p. 1 


6:00 p. I 

6:30 p. i 


From 

Chimber at 
6:46 a. m. 
8:00 a. m. 


11:30 a. m. 

12:00 m. 

1 :00 p. m. 
1:45 p. m. 
3:30 p. m. 


p. m. 
p. m. 
p. m. 


p. m. 
p. ra. 


-Trains leave depots foot 
sad foot of Chambers^ as 


For Paterson. 

Day Enrol, for Rochester, 
Buffalo, Dunkirk. Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, sad ail 
points West and South 

New and improved Drawing 
Room Coaches are attach- 
ed to tide train, running 
through without change. 

Way Train, Daily, for 
Grey court and interme- 
diate Stations. 

For Hackensack, Piarmout, 
and Monaey. 

For Paterson. 

Expreu Mail, lor Buffalo. 
Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati. and all points West 
and South. 

Sleeping Coaches attached 
from New York to Mead- 
vllie and from Susque- 
hanna to Buffalo. 

Way Train, Daily, for P< rt 
Jervis and intermediate 
Stations. 

For Hackensack and Pater- 
son. 

For Piermont and Monsey. 

Dally for Paterson. 

Way Train, tor tfiddletown, 
and intermediate Stations. 
Also lor Piermont. 

For Paterson A Hackensack. 

For Piermont and Monsey. 

Orange Co. Expr at , stopping 
only at Sterling Junction, 
Turner's, and Stations 
west of Turner’s (except 
Oxford), to Newbnrg, War- 
wick, Montgomery, Union- 
ville, and Port Jervis. 

Way Train, tor Sufferu, and 
immediate Stations. AW> 
tor Hackensack. 

For Piermont and MonBey. 

Nigkl Expreti, tor Roches- 
ter, Buffalo, Dunkirk, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
all paints West and south. 

Sleeping Coaches attached 
from New York to Buffalo. 

Way Train, for Sufferu and 
Intermediate Stations. 
Also for Hackensack. 

Night Exprett, Daily, for all 
points West and South. 
By this train Sleeping 
Coaches will run to Bdi- 
falo, Rochester, Cleveland 
and Cincinnati without 


6:46 p.m. [ For Paterson, Piermont, and 
I Hackensack. 

8:00 p. m. I 8:00 p.m. 1 Emigrant Train, Daily, for 
1 1 tne West 

Op. m. 11 :30 p. m. | Theatre Train, for 8nffern 
and intermediate Stations. 
12:00 p. m. 12:00 m. I Saturday nigDt only, Thea- 
| tre train to Piermont 

Ticke'a can be obtained, and orders for the checking 
and transfer oi Baggage may belelt at tteCompeny’s 
offices. No. 241 and 967 t cor. Twenty-third st., and Filth 
ave.) Broadway; and at Depots foot of Chambers st, 
and foot of Twenty-third st. New Yors ; and at Long 
Dock Depot Jersey City. WM. R. BARR, 

Geu’l Paas’r Ag’t 

.L. D. RUCKER, Gen’l Bup't 


jl£ISSES CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER, 
DESIGNERS 

AID 

ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 

763 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Abbte T. Cbanx, Francos Kstcham, Laura E. BowkbI 


‘NVALID’S HYGEIAN HOME, 

FLORENCE HEIGHTS, N . J. 

| Physicians. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., 

ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., 


Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alcoholic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Bend stamps 
for new circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st 


TtTETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 

ivl New Marble Fire-proof Banking House, Nos. 1 
and 3 Third Avenue, New York, opposite Cooper Inbti- 

SIX PEB CENT. INTEREST PAID ON ALL 8UM8 
FROM $5 TO $6,000. 

One dollar reoeivod on deposit 

Interest commencing in January, April, July, and 
October, and moneys deposited on or before the 20th oi 
these months draw interest from the let of the same. 

ISAAC T. SMITH, President 
T. W. LILLIE, Secretary. 70 96 


JT0T BISCUIT, MUFFINS, WAFFLE^, 
BREAD, ETC., 

May be eaten Hot with impunity by Ihvazjds and Dys- 
peptics I if made with 

HOBSFORD’8 8ELF-RAI8TNG 

BREAD PREPARATION. 

Prepared under direction of Professor E. N. Hors* 
ford, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

It rertorei to FINE FLOUR the PHOSPHATES yekieh 
are remov'd urith the fcr<u%. It agrees alike with infanta 
and strong men. .-end for the printed opinions of Baron 
Liebig, of Germany ; Prof. Doremus, of N. Y. ; Dr. C . 
T. Jackson, Mass., State Chemist, and others. 

WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EYE RETT k CO., 
69.94 201 Fnlton street, N. Y., General Agents. 

A D I E 8 , 

The new 

BARTRAM k FANTON 8EWING MACHINE 
is the prettiest, best, sod most durable machine 
now made. It is a perfect wonder. Any one can 
use it. It does everything, and has no equal. 

Call at our Salesroom 838 BROADWAY, N, Y., and 
nee it. 

Illustrated Circulars sent free. 


J^RS. MARY DIXON JONES, M. D., 

134 RYEBSON STREET, 


BROOKLYN. 


B 


N EDICT’S 

TIME 

WATCHES. 

BENEDICT BROTHERS. 

JEWELER8, 

No. 691 BROADWAY, 
Between Amity and Fourth Sts., 
Sole Agents for the Remontoir Church Clocks. Also 
Agents for the American Waltham Watches. Very low 
price. Send for price list. 

THE “ BENEDICT'S TIME WATCH,” 

Having proved an exact time-keeper, we confidently re- 
commend it to those wishing to keep the correct time, 
and in order to introduce it throughout the country, wa 
offer to send it free of express charges at the following 
prioes : 4 tirades, $120, $180, $240, $300, In lScaratgold 
cases. Reference, The Industrial American. Address 
BENEDICT. BROTHERS, Jewelers, 

691 BROADWAY. 


D 


EGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


FURNITURE, CARPETS AND MATTRESSES. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

MANUFACTORY AND WABEROOM8, 

87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Christie street, 130 and 
and 132 Hester street. 

[Connected under one roof.] 

We have now on hand the largest stock of entirely 
new patterns and designs for tarnishing houses through- 
out ever offered by one house tn the city, and at a great 
reduction in price. 

Our Carpet Depabtmxn is tinder the superintend- 
ence oi H. 8. BARNES, who is well and favorably known 
to the public, having been a long time with Sloane k Co. 
in Broadway, and for the last four years with Lord & 
Taylor. Our stock of Carpels is entirely new and well- 
selected, this branch having been just added to our busi- 
ness. 

The Mattrrss Department is entirely under our su- 
pervision, all being made on the premises. Every Mat- 
tress guaranteed. 

Steamboats, Hotels, Churches, Public Halls and Private 
Houses, iurniahed throughout, at wholesale prices. 

The Floating Palaces of the People’s Line on the Hud- 
son River were furnished by us. 

PRICES DEFY COMPETITION. 

Second and Third Avenue Can pass our Stores 
Entrance, 87 A 89 Bowery. 


Ti/TUE. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of ever 

1^1 new and useful deafen for Ladle*’ and Children’ 
Mass. Emporium ot Fufcons. 898 Broadway. Sen 
forpkioa Bet 
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yy pME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

358 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

▲MKTS, TWO MILLION DOLUS B. 10,000 UKKBKBfl. 

Thin Company does not present “ greater advantages 
to Its Policy-Holders than any other Company in the 
country.” But tor every feature which an intelligent 
and careful man would deair* to examine before 
choosing a company to be the depository of the fund 
e signed for his loved ones when he has left, the HOME 
will ompare favorably with any other. 

bbcaubi : 

Its Directors are among the first men for character and 
wealth in the country. 

Its assets are as large, compared with actual liabilities, 
as the oldest and best company in existence . 

Its membership is as carefully selected as that of any 


Eumpmij. 

It Is a mutual company, with the important addition 
that its directors are all personally interested in its affairs, 
and It treats all its members with EQUAL JUSTICE 
AND LIBERALITY. 

Its Policies are all non-forfeiting in the best practi- 
cable sense. 

Its assured are not confined to certain degress of long- 
titade, bnt are free to travel and leside where they 


Its profits or surplus earnings are carefully ascer- 
ained annually, and DIVIDED to its members in exact 
proportion to their contributions thereto. 

Its members are never required to pay more th an two 
birds of the premium, the balance remaining as a per- 
maneut loan (without notes) to be paid by the dividends. 

Its funds are kept securely invested in tbe most unex- 
ceptionable and reliable form. 

Its expenses are as LOW as the real interest of ts 
members will permit ; not one dollar is expended reck- 
eesly. 

It pays every honest claim on its funds with the ut- 
most promptitude. 

It resists every attempt to rcb Us members by dis- 
honest claims, or blac Emailing pretences. 

For further reasons, see Pamphlet and Circular, which 
will be sent by mail to any address if requested. 
orriciBB: 

WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 

GEORGE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 

ISAAC FRO THTN GH AM, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM J. COFFIN. Cashier. 18. ly. 


H 


E 
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Il’WO RUSSIAN BATHS, kept at different tempera, 
es, and adapted to the weak and the strong. Also a 
new and improved 

TURKISH BATH. 

These Baths, as administered here, are amongst the 
most efficient remedies for Amenorrhea, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Cold, Catarrh, Constipation, Piles, Diseased 
ver, Ki.ineys, etc., etc. 

As a very great 

LUXURY 

‘•nd preventive ol Colds, Biliousness, Heads'***, “'*t., 
they are unequalled. 

ladies hours from 10 to 12, a.m. 

Gentlemen 7 to 11 a. m., 1 to 8 p.m. 

Sundays 7 to II a-m., for 

GENTLEMEN ONLY. 

TlRi. M. P- BROWN WO & CO., 

25 Past Fourth street, N. Y. 


^ ‘DLANCHIR.” — The beat, and cheapest 
l> Washing Compound ever offered to the pub - 
lie. and the only one that entirely dispenses with the 
Washboard. Warranted perfectly harmless to the tabnc 
All who try it like it For sale by Grocers and Drug- 
gist b. Address for further Information, 

P. R. SKINNEtt, 

75 87 Box 463, N. Y. City. 


HE REVOLUTION JOB 

PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 

1 83 Bookman Street, near William. 
BILL-HEADS, CIRCULARS 

PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS 

[VISITING AND WEDDING CARDS 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LITE INSUR- 
ANCE. 

mHE HOMOEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 

X INSURANCE CO., 

No. 231 Broadway, Nxw You, 

Insure* Uve# upon Homoeopathic, Allopathic, or Eclectic 
principles, and upon any plan or method adopted by any 
responsible company , — except the high rates of premium. 

Its terms of insurance (upon either tbe stock or non- 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividends 
of profits) are lees than those of any other company. 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or travel- 
ling, the assured being required only in such cases to 
advise the company of change of business or location, 
wben the same Is particularly hazardous. 


ALL POLICIES H 


H FORFEITABLE. 


CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 
This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene- 
fits which flow trom Lire Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, against 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the sympathy of all intelligent and independent 
i and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical form, by insuring in the only purely Homoeo- 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States. 

Women taken, al the same rates as men. 

All contemplating lire insurance will further their own 
interests by securing a policy in the Homoeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 

Our rates are thelowest, and our responsibility un- 
doiibted. 

Send for Circulars and Tables. 

D. D. T. MARSHALL, President. 
JAMES CUSHING, Jr., V. Pres. 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, Actuary. 

EDW. A. 8TAN8RUBY, Secretary. 

A. HALSEY PLUMMER, Ass’L Pec’y. 

8TEWA.RT L. WOODFORD, Counsel. 

f. SSSEAr I 

At office daily from 12 M. to 2 P.M. 

Agents and Solicitors wanted. 

GENERAL AGENTS. 

Dr. John Turner, 725 Tremont street, Boston. 
Retnkll k Cleveland, 231 Broadway, New York and 
New Jersey. 

Charles G. Wightman, Bristol, Conn, 
and West Virginia. 

P H. Eaton, 343 F Btreet, Washington, D. C. 

John W. Marshall, Aurora, Illinois, for North Western 
States 

Irving Van Wart, Jb., Pittsfield, for four Western 
Counties of Massachusetts. 

John G. Drew, 271 Broad street, N. J. 

John V. Hogan & Co, 203 N. Third street, St. Louis, 
for Missouri, Kansas, etc. 

E. A. Lodge. M.D., Detroit, for Michigan. 

E. B. Holmes, M.D., for Northern and Central New 
York. 


H 


ENRY B. STANTON, 

AND 

HENRY STANTON, 


ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 

62 CEDAR STREET, 

Notary Public. New York. 


D R. A. SMITH’S WATER CURE. 

The Hygeian Home is situated on the eastern slope 
of Cushion Mountain, in a mild climate, with pure air, 
soft water, dry walks, grand scenery, and all the home 
comforts to make life happy. The cure is easy of access 
by railroad. Come either to Beauing, Pa., or Harrisburg, 
thence to Wernersville, on Lebanon Vahey Railroad. 
Address all letters to A. SMITH, M.D., 

Wernersville, Berks Co.. Pa. 


JgLANK BOOKS, STATIONERY, 6c. 

FRANCIS k LOUTBEL, 

45 Maiden Lane. 

All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use. at 
moderate pricea. Job Printing, Engraving, Ljtho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every Btyle. 

Please call or send your orders. 


■\yfRS. J. B. JONES, M.D., PHYSICIAN, 
JjJL Snrgeon and Accoucheur, 185 Newark Avenue, 
Jersey City. Office hours, from 8 to 10 a.m. and 7 to 
p.m. 

Special attention to female diseases. 21 ]y 


0.HEAP PRINTING, fl 

S 3 Beekman St.* top floor J 


P ORT M.ONMOUTH, 

NEW - JERSEY, 

ON TH* SEA SHORE, 

ONE ROUS FROM NEW YORK. 

AND NEAR LONG BRANCH. 

Bathing, Boating, Fishing. Village Lots, suitable for 
any kind ol manaffccturlng business requiring water 
fronts, and frequent communication with the city, for 
sale cheap to capitalists for an investment, or on easy 
terms for improvement. 

Also for sale, farms in different states, and unimproved 
land, in large or small tracts, in New Jersey and South- 
ern and Western States. 

Inquire of B. FRANKLIN CLARK, 1 Park Place, New 
York. 

TINDENMEYR & BROTHER", 


PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


No. 15 Beekman St, New York. 


ALL KINDS AND 6IZES OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 


w 


IVES AND MOTHERS 


Who are dependent upon the income of their hus- 
band's business to support them in comfort, and to 
provide for and educate their children, should se- 
cure their little ones against the helplessness and 
want— their own poverty and the misery and moral and 
intellectual degradation ot their children — consequent 
upon the loss of that income through the husband’s 
death. 

THE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS 
BENEFIT 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

OFFICE, 132 BROADWAY, JSEW YORK, 

issues “ Married Women’s Policies,” which by la* are 
payable to tbe wife on the death of her husband, to and 
for her own use, free from the claims of the represents, 
tivea of the husband or of any of his creditors. In case 
of th.e death of the wife before the decease of tbe hus- 
band, such policy may be made payable to her children 
for their use. 

The rates of deposit required by the Company are 
favorable, and tbe Security given is unsurpassed. Thus 
may he secured a sure and profitable provision for 
mothers and their children, who without it may be left 
at any day destitute and penniless. The subject is 
worthy of the thoughtful consideration of every family 
in the land. 

The Assets of the Company are 

ONE AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS. 

Investments : United States, State and City Bonds, 
and Bonds and Mortgages on improved Real Estate 
worth twice the amount loaned. 

CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President. 

The plan of tbe Company is Cash. ^ 

Its Policy is Security. 

Its Management is Success. 

Its Object is the Benefit of Widows and Orp ans, 

ROBERT A. GBANNISS, Secretary. 
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L READING; 

OB, 

PSYCHOMETARICAL DELINEATIONS. 

BY 

A. B. SEVERANCE, 

THE WELL-KNOWN PSYCHAMETRIST, 

Will give to those who visit him in person or from an - 
autograph or lock of hair, readings of character ; marked 
changes, past and future ; advice in regard to business ; 
diagnosis of disease, with prescription ; adaptation of 
hose intending marriage ; directions for the manage- 
ment of children ; hints to the inharmonlonsly mar- 
ried, etc. 

Terms : $2 and stamp for fall delineations ; for brief 
readings, $1 and stamp. 

Address, A. B. SEVERANCE 

83 8 Florid* Btreet, Milwaukee, Wi* 


